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Foreword 


| pee ng HAVE requested that schools, 
colleges, and specialists in subject- 
matter fields adapt their instruction to war 
needs. Accordingly the vocational coun- 
selors of the country wishing to do their 
share, appointed, at the Annual Convention 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation in February, 1942, a War Service 
Committee and empowered it to prepare a 
Counselor's Wartime Manual which would 
assist counselors in answering the ques- 
tions asked them by perplexed youth 
drawn in so many directions by the tides 
of war. The preparation of the Manual 
involved a diligent search of everything in 
print relating to the occupational phases of 
the war effort. But it contains more than 
information. It also contains suggestions 
regarding methods suitable for the various 
problems encountered by the counselor. 
It is suggested that the topics treated be 
used as the basis for meetings of Branches 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation throughout the coming year; 
also that the Manual be used in the in- 
service training of counselors. 

Lest the reader should assume that the 
Manual bears exclusively on problems fac- 
ing youth in school and college, we hasten 


* to assure him that it is intended to be used 


by counselors who give youth advice on 
occupational problems under any auspices: 
social service institutions and public and 


private employment offices. Futhermore, 


the occupational problems of adults are 
also kept in mind. 

Such a compilation must necessarily 
represent the work of a number of persons. 
The War Service Committee decided on 
general policy and content. It conferred 
with representatives of the Armed Forces 
and governmental agencies. These repre- 
sentatives supplied printed materials and in 
some cases actually wrote portions of the 
Manual. Chapters V, VI, VII, VIII, and 
IX are reprinted in entirety from the 
bulletin, Maélitary Service, prepared by 
Walter J. Greenleaf and Franklin R. Zeran, 
of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education, and used by permission of that 
organization. Chapters III, IV, X, XI, 
XV, and XVI were written by Bettie 
Weary, author of the column “What Job 
for the Graduate’’ in the New York Sun. 
Several chapters were written by the Editor 
of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, who, with the Assistant Editor, 
performed the customary editorial services 
attending a publication of this type. 

The names of other contributors are as 
follows: 


John N. Andrews, Colonel, Infantry Re- 
employment Division, Selective Ser- 
vice System 

Leona C. Buchwald, Supervisor of Guid- 
a. Board of Education, Baltimore, 
Md. 
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Donald H. Davenport, Chief, Employ- 
ment and Occupational Outlook 
Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S$. Department of Labor 

Mitchell Dreese, Consultant, National 
Resources Planning Board and Direc- 
tor of Summer Session, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 

Clayton Du Bosque, Major, U. S. Air 
Corps 

Arthur C. Flemming, Commissioner, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 

Walter J. Greenleaf, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education 

Walter M. Henderson, Chief Marine 
Gunner, U. S. Marine Corps, Recruit- 
ing Division 

Robert Hoppock, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University 

John W. Manning, Captain, Personnel 
Procedures Section, Adjutant Gener- 
al's Office 

W. Earl Masincup, Chief, Occupational 
Information Unit, U. S. Employment 
Service 

Robert H. Owens, Major, U. S. Army, 
Asst. Exec., Selective Service System 

William F. Patterson, Chief of Appren- 
ticeship, U. S. Dept. of Labor 

D. George Price, Liaison Officer, U. S. 
Office of Education and U. S. E. S. 

E. T. Short, Captain, U. S. Navy 

Louis H. Sobel, Director, Federation 
Employment Service, New York City 

Vernon S. Stevens, Vocational Coun- 
selor, Western Technical-Commercial 
School, Toronto, Canada 

Bettie Weary, Special Writer on Occupa- 
tions, New York Sun 

John Winch, Major, U. S. Marine Corps 

Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Specialist, 
Occupations for Girls and Women, 
U. S. Office of Education 


Franklin R. Zeran, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education 

Assistance of various types was also 

rendered by Julius Basman, Helen Church, 
Herbert De Lisser, Lawrence Dubak, Alan 


Johnson, Herbert Lotz, Cornelia Louns- 


bury, Carroll Miller, Evelyn Pabor, Steven 
Pascucci, Cyril Rappaport, Marian Ray- 
burn, Mrs. E. O. Schell, Anne Scott, 
Lottie Sobel, Mae C. Weiss. 


The War Service Committee 


Max F. Baer, National Director, B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Walter V. Bingham, Chief Psychologist, 
Personnel Procedures Section, AGO, 
War Department 

Dreng Bjornaraa, Supervisor, Education 
and Training Relations, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service 

Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Vocational Guidance 
Association 

Mildred M. Hickman, Director of Gui- 
dance and Placement, Cleveland Board 
of Education, Ohio 

Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 

Carroll L. Shartle, Chief, Occupational 
Analysis Section, U. S$. Employment 
Service 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of 
Minnesota 

Margaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- 
dance, Pasadena City Schools, Chair- 
man 


or- 


lso 





CHAPTER I 


Counseling Youth 


_ younc people always need 
vocational guidance, their need is 
especially acute in wartime. Many young 
men must relinquish plans regarding their 
occupational future and enter the Armed 
Forces. Those who remain civilians face 
an altered occupational pattern. Many 
occupations which flourish in peacetime 
are curtailed or even stamped out in war- 
time, while other occupations crucial 
to victory are greatly expanded. Over- 
whelming numbers of workers must enter 
these latter occupations. In their de- 
sire to be patriotic, youth are quite willing 
to rearrange their plans and take the posts 
where they are most needed, but they do 
not know the needs or how to qualify for 
them. Nor do they know how to ap- 
praise their own potentialities with refer- 
ence to these needs. 
Educational Guidance a Part of the 
Service 

Vocational guidance has always included 
counseling about plans for further educa- 
tion and for further training. This phase 
of the vocational counselor’s work, how- 
ever, must be greatly modified during war. 
Many young men now in school and below 
draft age are restive under the routine 
of school and college. They want to 
enlist in the Armed Forces or else enter 
industry where they feel they will be con- 
tributing more directly to the war effort. 
All such persons need to be counseled 
most careful'y. Some of them should be 
urged to remain in school. They need to 
realize that the nation requires a steady 
stream of educated and trained men and 


. women; that it needs a certain per cent 


of its youth to be continuously preparing 
for trades or professional and technical 
work; that it even needs a certain propor- 
tion who are preparing simply to be edu- 
cated and cultured citizens. . 


for Wartime Jobs 


Colleges and universities generally are 
adopting a program of acceleration di- 
rected toward the speedier training of 
specialists needed for the prosecution of 
the war, and arranged so that youth who 
would be drafted before the completion 
of their four-year undergraduate course 
can complete this course and obtain their 
degrees before entering the Service. Every 
one of the 800,000 young men in college is 
asking, “Shall I take the accelerated pro- 
gram or shall I continue the traditional 
program?” 

Questions about future training are not 
confined to students in college. Youth in 
high school and most of those out of 
school need to know about the numerous 
facilities through which they can be 
trained to fill jobs in industry. Industry 
is calling for more and more trained men 
and women. How to get the necessary 
training and how to integrate present 
study with this future training calls for 
much practical knowledge on the part of 
counselors and much intensive counseling. 


It is of particular importance to give at- 
tention to youth's temptations to take the 
job that pays the most money initially or 
the one requiring the shortest training 
period. Many should be directed toward 
long-term apprenticeships in the trades. 
National welfare demands that the stream 
of skilled tradesmen be kept moving 
throughout the years and the welfare of 
many individuals as well lies in that 
direction. 


The counselor should view with special 
care the group who will] presumably leave 
school within the next six months or year, 
since they will be of immediate importance 
to military or civil war effort. In ex- 
amining this group the counselor will ap- 
ply two criteria: (2) what are the places 
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in civil or military life which need most 
to be filled; (2) which of these have 
such highly specialized requirements that 
only a few of the school-leaving group 
could meet them? For instance, if there is 
a demand for pilots the counselor will need 
to remember that these candidates must 
be boys, that they must have ability in 
mathematics and sciences, and, most im- 
portant of all, they must have perfect 
physical condition, including 20/20 vision 
in each eye. In guiding youth from this 
graduation group the counselor's first 
care will be to supply persons for these 
high'y selected categories. 


Orientation to the Armed Services 


Uppermost in the minds of young men 
is the idea of service in the Armed Forces. 
All young men between 17 and 19 know 
that they will shortly be called through 
the Selective Service Act. Some fear it, 
not through cowardice, but because it is 
something mysterious. They need to have 
a straightforward explanation of its opera- 
tion and provisions. 

Many young men are considering volun- 
teering before they are drafted. These 
need to know the various types of service 
open to volunteers and the provisions for 
enlistment. 

In preparation for future military and 
naval service all young men should be 
informed about the various branches of 
the Armed Services. There is a task of 
vocational guidance for war that is almost 
identical with vocational guidance for 
peacetime occupations. The Army and 
Navy include hundreds of specialties 
which are identical with those followed 
in civilian life. Accordingly, some who 
enter the Service will be able to follow 
their customary occupation, or one closely 
related to it. But many young men have 
no occupation, in which case the Army or 
Navy may give them one. Naturally we 
cannot hold out to every youth the pros- 
pect of service as a telephone lineman, 
automobile mechanic, cook, or cable 
splicer, for after all, some men must carry 


guns and pull lanyards. Nevertheless it is 
proper to regard the Army and Navy as a 
vast agglomeration of occupations, and 
their training centers as a great collec- 
tion of vocational schools. 

Vocational guidance of 1942 then must 
include orientation to Armed Services as 
well as to civilian occupations. This 
orientation will include more than mere 
information about types of service, how- 
ever. It should look toward induction. 
For example, it should include information 
regarding the workings of the Personnel 
Classification System in the Army. Young 
men will be thrilled to hear how their in- 
dividual assets will be considered in the 
Army, and how they can help in the ap- 
praising process. 

Vocational guidance in wartime also 
logically includes orientation toward the 
defense of civilians—a program that in- 
volves a vast amount of occupational ac- 
tivity. 


Sources of Information 


We have indicated a few of the special 
responsibilities that rest on the shoulders 
0: vocational counselors during war. 
To render adequate service they need a 
good deal of information not readily 
available. The sources are widely scat- 
tered—reports from dozens of government 
agencies, books and pamphlets from pri- 
vate investigative agencies. They are so 
voluminous that few counselors could ac- 
quire them all or use them advanta- 
geously. This Manual consists of a con- 
densation and organization of the essential 
information gathered from all sources. 
Original documents which a counselor is 
likely to find most useful are recom- 
mended for special procurement. It must 
be recognized that in the months to come 
some of the information given in the 
Manual will be outdated according to 
the fortunes of war and the ebb and flow of 
economic conditions. Changes affecting 
any of the statements in the Manual will be 
published in successive issues of Occupa- 
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tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
with a note showing what page of the 
Manual needs alteration. Additional 
bulletins issued by government agencies 
will also be abstracted in future issues of 
the Magazine. 

One source of information which is 
indispensable to effective counsel during 
war conditions is Education for Victory, 
official bi-weekly of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Subscription orders should 
be sent to the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $1.00 per year. 


Improved Practices Needed 


But this Manual would not render its 
maximum service if it purveyed only facts. 
Methods will be outlined also. Many of 
them are those customarily used by trained 
vocational counselors, but the exigencies 
of war require that these methods be ap- 
plied with unusual vigor.’ Courses in 
Occupations will need to be revised.* 
Some institutions may wish to give a 
separate course devoted to Military Orien- 
tation. More time should be granted for 
individual interviews and more youth 
should be given a greater number of inter- 
views. The officer responsible for coun- 
seling will need to establish contacts 
with agencies in the community: training 
units, Selective Service Boards, occupa- 
tional deferment boards, public and pri- 
vate employment offices, agricultural 
boards, and state departments of voca- 
tional education. Record systems may 
need to be amplified; libraries replenished. 
In the text of this Manual mention will be 
made of books and pamphlets which 
might be added to libraries. Many cur- 
riculum changes are being made in schools 
and colleges which wish to adapt instruc- 
tion to war conditions. Vocational coun- 


1See “‘Better Vocational Guidance for Defense,"’ 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, De- 
cember, 1941. 


* See “Relating Occupational Study to the Defense 
Program,"’ by Josephine Shapiro and Mildred Lincoln 
a Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Maga-e 
zine, November, 1941. 


selors should assist in planning these 
changes so as to insure that courses will 
minister most directly to students’ voca- 
tional planning.* 

In gearing their services to wartime 
conditions, counselors should seek oppor- 
tunities for their own enlightenment. 
For instance, the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice conducts informal courses for the 
members of their staff, which counselors 
in schools and other agencies are privileged 
to attend. In these courses instruction is 
given on such matters as use of the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles, methods used 
in classifying prospective workers, short- 
ages in various fields, and vocational 
training facilities. Mention is made in 
several sections of this Manual of the way 
in which the U. S. Employment Service 
can help counselors to increase their 
proficiency. 


The Counselor’s Responsibility in a 
Democratic Society 


The crucial value of vocational guidance 
in wartime has been pointed out by several 
responsible educational agencies. The 
Educational Policies Commission recom- 
mended as follows :* 


... that educational agencies should 
make a special effort to render advisory 
service to all young people in school 
and out of school alike. The objective 
of such guidance should be to supply 
information and help so that each of 
these young people may reach decisions 
which will ultimately result in the most 
efficient use of his abilities as one unit 
in the nation’s total manpower . . . (1) 
in counseling youth with reference to 
employment in the war industries. . . 


3See “Adjusting Business Education to War 
Needs,”” Special Bulletin of the Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York. New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, Washington Square, New York, 
1942. Price 25 cents. 


*A War Policy for American Schools, Educational 
Policies Commission. The American Association of 
School Administrators, National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., February, 1942. 
Price 10 cents. 
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(2) in counseling young men with refer- 
ence to volunteering in the Armed Forces 
. . . @) in counseling youth with refer- 
ence to continuing their education. The 
Commission recommends the establish- 
ment and vigorous operation by schools 
and colleges of an educational and oc- 
cupational advisory service for all youth 
iow the ages covered by the Selective 
Service. .. . The personnel rendering this 
service should be equipped with the in- 
formation which will enable it to speak 
with authority concerning the needs of 
the war situation and the desires of the 
Federal Government. 


The Commission advises giving particu- 
lar attention to a selected 10 per cent of 
each age group who have extraordinary 
promise for special war services. 

In an article, ‘‘Vocational Guidance a 
Necessity,’’"® Commissioner John W. Stude- 
baker of the U. S. Office of Education has 
said: 


On the basis of progress already 
made in the field of vocational guidance 
I venture to suggest the following as 
reasonable, practicable, and necessary 
goals of vocational guidance: 


1. A state supervisor of occupational 
information and guidance in every 
State Office of Education in the 
United States. Twenty states have 
made this provision in the last three 
years as compared with only one 
state previous to that time. 

2. The organization by local school 
administrators of their school staffs 
sO as to provide vocational guidance 
services in every school system as 
one of the ‘‘fundamentals."’ 

3. Graduates from all teacher training 
institutions who are universally 
acquainted with the principles of 
vocational guidance and able to 
contribute both understanding and 
personal service toward the achieve- 
ment of the total vocational guid- 
ance program in any school into 
which they may go. 

4. Enough trained special personnel to 


5 Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
April, 1942. 


carry on or coordinate certain of the 
skilled functions in the guidance 
program so that every school, 
large or small, may have the part- 
time or full-time services of such a 
specialist. 

5. A program of vocational guidance 
which any administrator can accept 
and adopt because it will work, not 
in some faraway school system 
under ideal conditions, but in the 
school system for which that par- 
ticular administrator is responsible. 


A democratic society always exercises 
concern for the welfare of its individual 
members. Even in a time of national 
emergency when the very existence of the 
nation is at stake, the rights of the indi- 
vidual are respected in so far as possible. 
During the present emergency vocational 
counselors have a unique opportunity to 
put this principle into effect, for they have 
developed techniques especially adapted 
to counseling individuals. One of the first 
statements in the ‘‘Principles and Practices 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance,” 
formulated by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, is: ‘“No two indi- 
viduals are identical in natural endowment 
or in environmental conditions. Every 
effort must be made to understand the indi- 
vidual’s intelligence, special abilities, 
knowledge of work, health, educational 
achievement, work experience, tempera- 
ment, character, interest, and his social and 
economic situation. These individual dif- 
ferences call for individual attention. To 
provide equal opportunity for all, it be- 
comes necessary to accord separate treat- 
ment to each.’’"® From this satement we 
see that the vocational counselor is really 
one of the bulwarks of individual freedom 
in this country. His services, therefore, 
extend beyond the individuals whom he 
counsels; they constitute one means of 
preserving the highest values inherent in 
the democratic way of life. 


®§ The reader who is interested in pursuing this idea 
further should consult ‘“Talents and Tasks” by T. L. 
Kelley, Harvard Education Papers No. 1, 1940. Cam- 
bridge. Price 50 cents. 
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CHAPTER II 


Utilizing the Manpower of the Nation 


E ARE CONSTANTLY reminded that 
\ the present war requires the most 
effective utilization of all the forces of the 
nation. We are conserving sugar, gaso- 
line, oil, aluminum, and other raw mate- 
rials, and manufactured products. We are 
saving scraps, old newspapers, etc. In the 
same way we are urged to conserve the 
energies of human beings, particularly 
those who are able to work. 


Counting the Available Workers 


In making use of the workers of the 
country it is necessary first to count them. 
This is done every ten years through the 
U. S. Census. The 1940 Census is not yet 
published, but the estimated population 
in 1942 is 133,899,867, of whom about 
53 million are already at work. 


Counting the Jobs to Be Filled 


The next step in utilizing the working 
energies of the nation is to survey the jobs 
to be filled. First in point of importance 
are the combat forces. The Army and 
Navy will be using more than 4,000,000 
men by the end of 1942; by 1943 they may 
use 7,000,000. 

The jobs next in importance are those 
involving the production of guns, tanks, 
airplanes, and other munitions. At the 
beginning of 1942 the number of workers 
so engaged was about 5,300,000. By the 
end of 1942 about 17,000,000 must be in 
these jobs. By 1943 the number should be 
still larger. Some workers for these war 
industry jobs can be drawn from the mil- 


-lion and a half who are unemployed. 


Others can be transferred from non-essen- 
tial jobs such as making automobiles, 
running gas stations. (Workers in non- 
essential industries may be reduced from 
29 million to 20 million.) There is a® 


slight annual increase (about 500,000) 
in our working force due to increase in 
population. 

But statisticians cannot see enough per- 
sons in our normal working force to fill 
all the jobs that will be waiting in 1943, 
and so they assert that we must.soon draw 
upon persons who have never worked. 
“It is estimated that by the end of 1943 
about 1 million students and 4 million 
housewives (mainly non-farm housewives 
under 45) will have shifted into the work- 
ing force."’ (For special treatment of 
jobs for women see Chapter XV.) Natu- 
rally these persons are not trained, hence 
the urgency of instituting training pro- 
grams now. 

There is a good deal of activity in 
Washington directed toward this count- 
ing of jobs to be filled. It involves com- 
putation of the needs in various fields and 
establishment of job priorities. For ex- 
ample, it has been estimated that 50,000 
girls should enter schools of nursing im- 
mediately; that the number of engineers 
and pharmacists turned out annually 
should be augmented. ! 

In general it may be said that the great- 
est shortages are in aircraft and machine- 
tool manufacturing, and in shipbuilding. 
The Federal Government in its various de- 
partments needs men and women with 
partial or complete collegiate training in 
physical and natural sciences, such as 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geog- 
raphy, metallurgy, engineering, and 
medicine. Many persons are urgently 
needed it in applied phases of these sciences, 

“oA pattern for securing a part of this latter supply is 
provided in Engineers Are Needed: A Plan for Secondary 
Schools and Engineering Institutions to Supply Engineers 
Needed for War Production. Occupational Information 


and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April, 1942. Mimeograph material. 


Free. 
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such as radio, electronics, sound, optics, 
ballistics, electricity, rubber, and plastics. 

There is also a great need for persons 
trained in such fields as economics, eco- 
nomic geography, and statistics. A sur- 
vey made by the U. S. Civil Service re- 
vealed a need for 36,300 additional civilian 
personnel in such fields. The detailed 
breakdown has been sent to all colleges, 
where recruits are most likely to be found. 
Copies of examination announcements and 
forms for filing applications may be 
secured from the Secretary, Board of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners, at any first- 
or second-class post office, except in dis- 
trict headquarters cities, namely, Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Seattle, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Hono- 
lulu, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, and 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. In these cities 
the U. S. Civil Service District Office 
makes the distribution. The forms may 
also be obtained from the central office at 
Washington, D. C. The title of the ex- 
amination should be stated. 

Counselors are not so much concerned 
with manpower needs on a nation-wide 
scale as on a local basis. For such infor- 
mation, consult the local office of the U. S. 
Employment Service. 


Allocating Workers 

Merely to count workers and jobs, 
however, is not enough. Some machin- 
ery must be set up whereby the two are 
brought together—whereby each worker 
will be in a job where his particular 
talents and skills can most advantageously 
serve the nation. Fortunately a tremen- 
dous amount of study of jobs had been 
made before the beginning of the war. 
The Occupational Analysis Section of the 
U. S. Employment Service had for several 
years been analyzing the nation’s jobs, 
classifying, and describing them in exact 
terms.?. The Federal Employment Service 





* Every vocational counselor should be familiar 
with the compendium of jobs published under the 
title Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., 1939. 


is continuing this analysis as new jobs 
are created by the war effort, and it has 
in its 1,500 full-time and 3,000 part-time 
offices throughout the country, the speci- 
fications of workers needed for various 
types of jobs. 

The USES is thus recognized as the 
official agency for bringing worker and 
job together. But it should be emphasized 
that the essence of the placement process 
is that the right worker shall be placed in 
each job. This requires that the USES 
have an inventory of the worker's talents 
and skills and other pertinent qualifica- 
tions. Registrants’ cards containing these 
facts are on hand, classified in the same 
categories as those used for classifying 
jobs. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
confronting the USES is connected with 
the classification of workers who have 
developed no occupational skills. The 
plan evolved for this is briefly described in 
Chapter XIII.* 


War Manpower Commission 


It is obvious that the stupendous task of 
assaying the jobs to be filled and directing 
suitable persons into them requires organi- 
zation on a nation-wide scale. The ma- 
chinery for accomplishing the task is the 
War Manpower Commission created April 
18, 1942. The chairman of the Commis- 
sion is Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator; it contains eight other 
members: Donald Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board; representa- 
tives of the Departments of War, Navy, 
Agriculture, Labor, and Labor Production 
Division of the WPB Selective Service 
System, and Civil Service Commission. 

“The chief duties of the Commission as 
outlined in the Executive Order of the 
President are: (1) to formulate plans for 
maximum use of the nation’s man (and 
woman) power; (2) to estimate industry's 
needs and instruct other government 

3 See also W. E. Masincup, *‘A New Tool for Inter- 


viewers; Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part IV."’ 
Employment Security Review, January, 1942, pp. 6-8. 





* tional skills. 
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agencies of proper allocation of available 
man power; (3) to establish policies 
governing federal vocational training and 
placement programs, and (4) to recom- 
mend legislative programs to aid in the 
mobilization—a provision which would 
permit authorization of draft of workers if 
Mr. McNutt thought this necessary and 
Congress approved.”’ 

At this writing it is not possible to 
envisage all the activities that may grow 
out of this Commission. Its powers are 
wide, and within constitutional limits, 
quite complete over the 82,363,191 persons 
in the country between the ages of 18 and 
65. Asaresult of the registration through 
the Selective Service Act, the Commission 
has the occupational qualifications of all 
men aged 35 and 64. Similar data will be 
obtained from all men between 18 and 34. 
These data will be used by the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service in supplying men for the 
most crucial jobs. 

It is thought that women may not have 
to be drafted for war work. Despite its 
wide powers, the Commission will seek so 
far as possible to secure voluntary coopera- 
tion of workers and employers. 


National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel 


A considerable amount of voluntary 
registration for work has already been 
done. Members of scientific and profes- 
sional organizations such as the American 
Medical Association, American Psycho- 
logical Association, American Society of 
Physicists, have been registered in the 
National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, which has been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the War Man- 
power Commission. Each member of 
these societies filled out a questionnaire 
showing all his occupational and avoca- 
About 500,000 persons have 
sent this completed questionnaire to the 
headquarters of the Roster at Washington. 
When any government agency has need 
of a man or woman with specialized 
knowledge and skill, such as acquaintanc® 


with the Japanese language and with a 
certain type of beetle, it can go to the 
roster and, through a mechanical sorting 
process, find the person thus qualified. 

In order that the Roster may contain the 
names of young persons just completing 
their training in science and professional 
fields, counselors in colleges are urged to 
advise graduates who majored in physics, 
chemistry, engineering, etc., to apply 
to the National Board of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel for a registration 
blank, specifying the branch of science in 
which they specialized. * 


Technical Check Lists of Roster 


Listed below are the broad fields for 
which “‘Technical Check Lists’’ either 
have been prepared or are in process of 
preparation. Due to various limiting 
factors, this list represents, for the time 
being, the contemplated coverage of the 
Roster, which, however, may be expanded. 


ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT 


63 Accounting 
57 Management Engineering 
75 Personnel Management 


AGRICULTURAL AND _ BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


g2 Animal Sciences 

13 Botany 

91 Forestry and Range Management 
10 Genetics 

go Plant Pathology and Horticulture 
11 Zoology and Entomology 


ENGINEERING AND 
FIELDS 


56 Aeronautical Engineering 

42 Architecture 

54 Automotive Engineering 

50 Chemical Engineering 

40 Civil Engineering 

51 Electrical Engineering 

58 Heating, Ventilating, Refrigerating, 
and Air Conditioning Engineering 


RELATED 





4See Mitchell Dreese, ‘Surveying the Nation's 
Specialists,"" Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 


Magazine, April, 1942, p. 514. 
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55 Housing 

66 Industrial Design 

43 Landscape Architecture 

52 Mechanical Engineering 

59 Mining and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing and Mineral Technology 

41 Naval Architecture and Marine Engi- 
neering 

44 Planning—Municipal and Commu- 
nity 

47 Radio Engineering 

45 Safety Engineering 

49 Testing of Materials—Engineering 
and Technology 

65 Transportation—Air, Highway, Rail- 
road, Water 

46 Transit and Traffic Engineering 


HUMANITIES 


o1 Foreign Languages 
02 Philosophy 


MEDICAL SCIENCES AND RELATED 
FIELDS 
21 Anatomy 
20 Bacteriology, Immunology, and 
Pathology 
14 Nutrition 
23 Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics 

12 Physiology 
29 Psychiatry and Neurology 
22 Tropical Medicine (and Parasitology) 
25 Optometry 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
36 Actuarial Science 
38 Ceramics 
30 Chemistry 
35a Geology 
35b Geophysics 
39 Horology 
34 Mathematics 
33 Physics and Astronomy 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
71 Anthropology 
60 Economics 
81 Geography 
72 History and Political Science 
77 Law 
86 Professional Education 
70 Psychology 
88 Recreation Leadership 


82 Sociology 

83 Social Welfare 

76 Speech Pathology 

80 Statistics 

89 Trade and Industrial Education 

53 Radio Broadcasting and Motion Pic- 
tures 


Many persons who were graduated 
some years ago with a master’s degree in 
physics or chemistry, could put their 
specialized skill and knowledge to use. 
There is a particularly important group of 
women who should be used. In order to 
locate these, certain women's colleges are 
conducting surveys of their alumnae 
trained in science, and hope to add ap- 
preciably to the nation’s supply of work- 
ers. Counselors in colleges are advised 
to recommend to more women students 
that they consider majoring in scientific 
fields. 

A number of organizations in the 
country have made independent occupa- 
tional rosters of their membership, for ex- 
ample, the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs and 
the American Theater Wing. 

We shall probably hear more about the 
work of the Manpower Commission dur- 
ing the coming months. When it makes 
its plans known it will receive warm co- 
operation from millions of Americans, par- 
ticularly those of adult years, who are ask- 
ing, ‘‘Where can I best serve?"’ 
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CHAPTER III 


How the Selective Service System Operates 


N SIGNING that history-making docu- 

ment, the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, President F. D. Roosevelt 
said: ‘‘In the military service Americans 
from al] walks of life, rich and poor, coun- 
try bred and city raised, farmer, student, 
manual laborer, and white collar worker 
will learn to live side by side, to depend 
upon each other in military drills and 
manoeuvers, and appreciate each other's 
dignity as American citizens.” 

Enacted by Congress for a period of five 
years, the Selective Training and Service 
Act is destined to affect the educational 
and occupational patterns of legions of 
youth. However, in the working out of 
the Act—framed with a view to preserving 
the rights of free men throughout the 
world—it is essential that a serious effort 
be made to reduce to a minimum the voca- 
tional dislocations that will follow in its 
wake. 

High school, junior college, and college 
advisers, as well as counselors in other 
agencies, consequently, are and will con- 
tinue to be approached for advice and as- 
sistance. And theirs is a service, in this 
regard, that can well advance or retard the 
objectives of the Act. 

Whar then, broadly speaking, are the 
steps involved in complying with the 
Selective Service Act? The major proce- 
dures are four: registration, classification, 
selection, and delivery for induction. ' 


Registration 


Who is obliged to register? On this 
point the Act reads: ‘Except as otherwise 
provided in this Act, it shal] be the duty of 
every male citizen of the United States, 
and of every other male person residing in 


' For a list of definitions of terms which appear 
with recurring frequency in the Act, see pages 25526. 


the United States, who, on the day or days 
fixed for the first or any subsequent regis- 
tration, is between the ages of eighteen and 
sixty-five, to present himself for and submit 
to registration at such time or times and 
place or places, and in such manner and in 
such age group or groups, as shall be de- 
termined by rules and regulations pre- 
scribed hereunder."’ 

What does “‘except as otherwise pro- 
vided"’ mean? ‘‘Except as otherwise pro- 
vided"" means that certain individuals 
specifically referred to in this Act are ex- 
empt from registering. Who these individ- 
uals are will be explained under a subse- 
quent section titled ‘*Exemptions."’ 

“But,” asks a young man, “‘if 1 happen 
to be sick at the time I am supposed to 
register, what do | do?”’ 

If one is ill at the time appointed for 
registration, the local draft board must be 
notified. The Chairman of the loca] board 
in such a case is empowered to “‘appoint 
any reliable person he deems qualified as a 
special registrar to register an individual 

. when he is satisfied that such indi- 
vidual is prevented from presenting himself 
for and submitting to registration in the 
usual manner by reason of illness or other 
incapacity." 

“Would I also have to notify the local 
board if I were sick in a hospital?"’ con- 
tinues the young man. The answer to this 
question is chat the registration of all men 
subject to registration under the Act is 
taken care of by special registrars who are 
sent to the hospitals. 

A conference opened in this wise, with 
a vocational counsclor, would undoubt- 
edly develop into a long interview. 
Every young man might not ask identi- 
cally the same questions, but all are likely 
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to ask many of the same questions, while 
others will have their own particular 
brand of personal inquiry. 

For this reason the following composite 
interview has been developed. 

Question: What do I do if I have to be out 
of town on the day set for registration? 

Answer: You must register at the office 
of a draft board in whatever place you 
happen to be. That board will then mail 
your card to your own local board. If the 
draft board at which you register is not 
absolutely sure of the local board that has 
jurisdiction over you, your card will be 
mailed to the Director of Selective Service 
for your state, by whom it will be relayed 
to the proper local board. 

Q.: If I should move after I have registered, 
do I have to do anything? 

A.: You must notify your local board 
immediately of your change of address. 

Q.: Where do I register? 

A.: The place of registration is a desig- 
nated place within the registration area in 
which you permanently reside or—as has 
been already explained—it is the office of 
the local board in any town or county in 
which you chance to be at the time of 
registration. 

Q.: If my local board is quite a distance from 
my home, can I collect for time and transporta- 
tion expenses involved in my registering? 

A.: The Act stipulates that “‘Men re- 
quired to present themselves for and sub- 
mit to registration shall not be paid for 
performing such obligation nor shall they 
be paid traveling allowances or expenses."’ 

Q.: Will I be held responsible for knowing 
what I am supposed to do regarding the Selec- 
tive Service Act? Or will I be excused from do- 
ing certain things if I don't know about rhem? 

A.: You will be held responsible. 
Every man subject to registration is re- 
quired to familiarize himself with the rules 
and regulations covering registration, and 
to comply therewith. 

Q.: If I am outside the United States at the 
time set for my registration what am I supposed 
to do? 


A.: You must present yourself for regis- 
tration before a local board when, after an 
absence, you thereafter return to any state 
of the United States. If your home were 
in the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, or Puerto Rico, of course, the 
same rule would apply. 


Volunteers 


Q.: Can I volunteer after I have been regis- 
tered under the Selective Service Act? Can I en- 
list in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
other Service? 

A.: You may volunteer after you have 
been registered. There are two ways to do 
it. One is to make known your desire to 
volunteer for induction into the Army to 
your local board. The other is to present 
yourself directly, in the event that they 
are recruiting at the time you wish to 
volunteer, to the Service you are interested 
in joining. However, if you enlist 
directly, make sure that you notify your 
local board. 

Q.: If I volunteer and am accepted after I 
have been registered in the draft, will rhere be 
anything on my card to show that I have volun- 
teered? 

A.: Yes. The registration cards of all 
volunteers are marked with a ‘‘V,”’ indi- 
cating “‘Volunteer.”’ 

Q.: Can I volunteer, in case I want to, any- 
where in the country? Suppose I was registered 
with my local board and then I got a job else- 
where. If my home was in Baltimore and I 
happened to be working in Toledo, could I 
volunteer in Toledo? 

A.: The Act provides that if a man is 
outside his own area and ‘‘to return would 
be a hardship, he may apply to the nearest 
local board and they will assist him by 
correspondence, or other means, to volun- 
teer through his own local board, or the 
local board having jurisdiction over the 
area in which he resides.”’ 

Q.: Can anybody volunteer? 

A.: Men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five may volunteer at the local 
board for induction into the land and 
naval forces of the United States. 
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Under Twenty-One 


Q.: Then if I am not twenty-one I can enter 
Service? 

A.: The local board will not accept for 
induction before his Order Number is 
reached any volunteer who is under 
twenty-one years of age unless he submits 
to the local board the written consent of 
his parents. (This regulation is now in 
the process of revision.) 

Q.: But how would that work out if a man 
didn't have any parents? 

A.: If a youth has neither parents nor 
guardian, he is required to submit a state- 
ment to that effect to the local board. 

Q.: What would happen if a boy's parents 
were willing to have him volunteer, but for 
some reason it was not possible to get their 
written permission? 

A.: In such a case the local board may 
dispense with this written consent, if the 
volunteer can show that his parents’ con- 
sent cannot be obtained because they are 
absent or for some good reason cannot be 


reached. 
Aliens 


Q.: If I am an alien must I register? 

A.: Every male alien who presently re- 
sides in or hereafter enters the United 
States is ‘‘a male person residing in the 
United States’’ within the meaning of the 
Act as amended. Therefore, unless he falls 
within one of the categories hereinafter 
described as being exempt from registra- 
tion, he must register. 

Q.: I didn't know that aliens were admitted 
to the Armed Forces of the United States. 

A.: Induction, or being admitted to the 
Armed Forces, and registration are not one 
and the same thing. The Act divides 
aliens into two groups—declarant aliens 
and non-declarant aliens. 

Q.: What is the difference? 

A.: Declarant aliens are those who have 
declared their intention of becoming citi- 
zens of the United States. Non-declarant 
aliens are those who have not declared 
such intention. Both groups, however, 
must register. - 


Q.: And do they both fight in the Armed 
Services? 

A.: The declarant aliens will be called 
for training and service. However, if they 
state that they do not wish to serve in the 
Armed Forces, they will not be forced to 
do so. But if they refuse, they automati- 
cally surrender all claim to future citizen- 
ship of the United States. In order to be 
inducted into service, however, a declarant 
alien, as anyone else, must be found ac- 
ceptable to the land or naval forces. 

Q.: Do those who have not declared their in- 
tention of becoming American citizens have to 
Serve? 

A.: You mean the non-declarant aliens? 
The Selective Service Act again divides 
the non-declarants into enemy and neutral 
aliens. Neutral aliens, if found acceptable 
to the country’s land and naval forces, 
may be inducted into Service. 


Change of Status 


Q.: If a man happened to be in one of the 
exempt groups and he later lost the standing 
entitling him to exemption, would he have to 
register? 

A.: Yes. Just as soon as any man’s ex- 
empt status changes, and he is no longer 
entitled to exemption, he must go at once 
to his local board and register. 

Q.: I know a fellow in the reformatory. 
Does he have to register? 

A.: He does, but not until the day he is 
leaving the institution. Under the Act, 
‘Every man subject to registration who is 
an inmate of an insane asylum, jail, peni- 
tentiary, reformatory, or similar institu- 
tion on the day fixed for registration shall 
be registered on the day he leaves the in- 
stitution. The superintendent or warden 
shall perform the duties of the registrar."’ 


Selective Service Organization 


Having been satisfied by the adviser re- 
garding the who, what, when, and where 
of registration under the Selective Service 
Act, the average young man, or his parent 
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or guardian, will manifest an interest in 
just who administers the Act, and will 
wish to know something of how it op- 
erates. 

Subjoined are a number of questions 
most frequently asked, with their an- 
swers. 

Q.: Who is the person completely in charge 
of Selective Service? 

A.: The President of the United States. 
Under the President, the Director of Selec- 
tive Service, who is directly responsible to 
the President, is in charge. 

Q.: Who is the Director of Selective Service? 

A.: At the present time the Director is 
Major-General Lewis B. Hershey. 

Q.: Who is in charge in my state? 

A.: The Governor of your state is in 
charge of the state organization of Selec- 
tive Service. 


Local Jurisdiction 


Q.: Who is in charge in my town? That is, 
who has direct jurisdiction over the men who 
register? 

A.: The local board has complete juris- 
diction over every person registered in or 
subject to registration in the area for 
which it is appointed. The jurisdiction of 
the local board applies also to those per- 
sons whose registration cards have been 
duly transferred to it. 

Q.: You mean the local board has authority? 

A.: The local board has full authority 
to do and to perform all acts authorized 
by the Selective Service Law. 

Q.: How far does a local board extend? 

A.: Each state is divided into local 
board areas by the Governor. Each area 
should have a population of about 30,000. 

Q.: Is the Lcal b:ard composed «f military 
officers? 

A.: No. The board is composed of 
three or more male citizens of the United 
States who are not members of the land or 
naval forces. Preferably they should be 
residents of the area for which their par- 
ticular board is appointed. In any event, 
they shall reside within the county in 
which their local board has jurisdiction. 


Q.: Who appoints the local board? 

A.: The members of the local boards are 
appointed by the President upon the recom- 
mendation of the Governor. 

Q.: How do you know one local board from 
another? 

A.: Each local board is given a name or 
a number, or both, by the Governor, by 
which it is thereafter kaown. 

Q.: What does the local board mainly do? 

A.: The major function of the local 
board is to act on the classification of all 
registrants within its jurisdiction. 

Q.: If a man happened to have a relative on 
4 local board, wouldn't rhat give him an aa- 
vantage? 

A.: If the member in question is a close 
relative of the registrant he would be dis- 
qualified from acting on his case. The 
Regulations provide that ‘‘no member 
shall act on the case of a registrant who is 
first cousin or closer relation, either by 
blood or marriage, or who is an employee 
or employer, or stands in the relation of 
supervisor or subordinate in connection 
with any employment, or is a partner or 
close business associate of the member."’ 

Q.: What happens in such a case? A man 
can't help it if he has to register in a certain 
place and maybe his uncle is on the board. 

A.: The Regulations stipulate that if, 
after the withdrawal of the member in 
question, there is not a majority to act on 
the registrant's case, the board shall ad- 
vise the State Director of Selective Service 

of its disqualification. The State Director 
will then designate another local board to 
classify this registrant. 


Appeal Agents 


Q.: If a registrant disagrees with the classi- 
fication that the beard gives him, is there any 
machinery for handling the matter? 

A.: Yes, there are Appeal Agents. 

Q.: How are these Appeal Agents ap- 
pointed? 

A.: The Appeal Agents are appointed by 
the President on the recommendation of 
the Governor. 
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Q.: What do these Appeal Agents do? 

A.: The duties of a person designated as 
Appeal Agent are ‘‘to appeal from any 
classification by a local board which, in 
his opinion, should be reviewed by the 
Board of Appeal to care for the interests of 
ignorant registrants and their dependents 
with respect to appeals and where the de- 
cision of the local board is against the in- 
terests of such persons and where it ap- 
pears that such persons may not take ap- 
peals, due to their own non-culpable ig- 
norance, to inform them of their rights 
and assist them to enter appeals to the 
Board of Appeal.”’ 


Advisory Board 


Q.: Is there anyone to help you in filling out 
the questionnaire? 

A.: Yes. The Advisory Board for Reg- 
istrants. Also your labor union, your em- 
ployer, or the United States Employment 
Service will give you help with your 
questionnaire. 

Q.: Who sits on the Advisory Board? 

A.: According to the Act, ‘Each Board 
shall normally be composed of three law- 
yers or three other reputable persons. The 
Chairman shall be, if practicable, a judge 
of a county court or of a court of similar 
jurisdiction.”’ 

Q.: Just what kind of help will the Ad- 
visory Board give a vegistrant? 

A.: Advisory Boards for Registrants 
will give advice and assistance in prepar- 
ing Selective Service questionnaires, claims, 
or other papers which will serve as a basis 
for classification of the registrant. 

Q.: Whom do you consult if you need such 
help? 

A.: Your local board. Any member of 
this body will direct you to the Advisory 
Board for Registrants. 


Reemployment Committeemen 


Q.: Is anything being dene by the Selective 
Service to help a man to get his job back, once 
the war is over? 

A.: The Reemployment Committeemen 
have been appointed by the Director of 


Selective Service to aid in the solution of 
that problem. 

Q.: What are the Reemployment Committee- 
men supposed to do? 

A.: It is their duty to render aid, either 
with regard to replacement in his former 
position, or in securing a new position 
for ‘‘any person who shall have satis- 
factorily completed any period of his 
training aad service under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940."" When 
necessary, Reemployment Committeemen 
are expected to assist a man in presenting 
complete facts relative to his case to the 
proper authorities. 


Occupational Advisers 


Q.: If it happened that a man would be of 
more use to the war effort in his own job than he 
would in the Army, how could he find out 
about getting deferment? 

A.: State Occupational Advisers have 
been appointed to assist with that problem. 

Q.: Are the State Occupational Advisers 
men from industry? 

A.: No. The State Occupational Ad- 
viser is an officer of the land or naval 
forces who has been designated for the 
purpose of furnishing information with 
respect to occupational deferment and 
labor supply. 

Q.: How does a military or naval officer 
know whether a man is more needed in war pro- 
duction industry than he is in the Army? 

A.: The duty of the State Occupational 
Adviser is to maintain a contact between 
the State Headquarters and procurement 
agencies of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in the state through the State Direc- 
tor of Selective Service, and to serve as 
liaison officer between State Selective 
Service Headquarters and procurement 
agencies in the National Capital. 

Q.: Then industry does not have anything to 
do with the matter of labor deferment? 

A.: Yes. Both industry and labor act in 
an advisory capacity to the Selective 
Service System. In each Appeal Board area 
the Governor appoints one or more repre- 
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sentatives of labor, an equal number of 
representatives of industry, and, where ap- 
plicable, one or more representatives of 
agriculture to assist the State Occupa- 
tional Adviser in securing information 
with respect to occupational deferment. 


The Order Number 


Many registrants do not clearly under- 
stand how the assignment of the Order 
Number takes place. Why is it that one 
man registering at the same time as so 
many others in the same local board is 
called for training and service far in ad- 
vance of the others? In general it is under- 
stood that the process of selection is by 
lottery, and that the procedure is a just 
and fair one, but just how it comes about 
is not quite clear. 

Those responsible for assisting youth 
with these matters will find them eager to 
have the procedure of this aspect of the 
Act clearly explained. In essence, this is 
how it works. 

Once the registrants within a local 
board have all been enrolled, their cards 
are thoroughly shuffled and each regis- 
trant is given a number. These numbers 
are arranged consecutively, commencing 
with the number 1. This number then be- 
comes known as the registrant’s Serial 
Number. If, for example, the largest 
local board in the United States included 
within its jurisdiction 8,970 registrants, 
no Serial Number assigned to a registra- 
tion card in that board would be higher 
than 8,970. 

The step following this is the national 
lottery, which is held in Washington. At 
this lottery capsules—each enclosing a 
slip of paper with a number which corres- 
ponds to a Serial Number on the serially 
numbered list of every local board in the 
country—are placed in a fish bowl. The 
number of capsules put into the bowl is 
equivalent to the number of registrants in 
the nation’s largest local board. So, if the 
largest number of registrants in any local 
board is 8,970, at least that many capsules 
go into the fish bowl. To provide, how- 


ever, for tardy or delinquent registrants, an 
additional number of capsules—perhaps a 
total of 9,000 are enclosed in the bowl. 

These capsules are then drawn one at a 
time by a person who is blindfolded. This 
procedure continues until every last cap- 
sule is drawn from the bowl. And since 
there are more than 6,000 local boards in 
the country, each capsule drawn will affect 
more than 6,000 registrants. 

From the numbers drawn a national list 
is then compiled. This list, known as the 
Master List, is arranged in the precise 
order in which the numbers have been 
drawn. Copies of the Master List are sub- 
sequently distributed to every local board 
in the United States. 

For the purpose of this illustration, let 
us assume that our registrant’s Serial 
Number is 124, and that our theoretical 
draft board has 5,000 registrants. Then, 
back to Washington and the national lot- 
tery. 

If the Serial Number 123 is the first cap- 
sule drawn, it becomes the first number in 
order on the Master List. If the second 
capsule drawn is 86, it lines up as the sec- 
ond number on the List; the Serial Num- 
ber 5,691, say, is the third; the fourth, 75; 
the fifth, 8; the sixth, 111; the seventh, 
124; and so on until the last number is 
drawn from the bowl. The Master List 
would then look something like this: 


Master List 

123 

86 

5,691 

75 

8 
111 ae 

124 (Registrant's number) se 
76 319 (last number 
drawn) 

When the distribution of the Master List 
has been completed, the local boards com- 
pare the numbers on the Master List with 
the numbers on their Serial Number Lists. 
That accomplished, every board assigns to 
its first Serial Number appearing at the 
top of the Master List, the Order Number 
1; to its second, Order Number 2; to its 
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third, Order Number 3, and so on. In the 
event that any number on the Master List 
is higher than the highest Serial Number 
of a particular local board, that number is 
disregarded and the board then proceeds to 
a comparison of the next number with its 
Serial Number List. 

In order to show the relationship be- 
tween the numbers drawn in the national 
lottery and the Serial Numbers of their 
own registrants, each local board then 
compiles an Order Number List, as follows: 


Order Number List 
Master List Number Order Number 

123 1 

86 2 

5,691 (disregarded) 

75 3 
8 (cancelled) nig 

111 4 

124 (Registrant's number) 5 


76 


Finally, Order Numbers are transferred 
to the registrants’ cards and, in conse- 
quence, determine the order in which 
every registrant—who is neither exempt 
nor deferred—will be inducted into mili- 
tary training and service. 

Our hypothetical registrant—whose Se- 
rial Number is 124—thus becomes the fifth 
registrant in his local board subject to be 
called, in the event that he is not deferred 
and is otherwise acceptable. 


The Questionnaire 


With the completion of the assignment 
of Order Numbers to their Serial Number 
cards, the local board mails a question- 
naire to each registrant to whom the na- 
tional lottery has given an Order Number. 
On the basis of the registrant's answers on 
this questionnaire, the local board will de- 
cide whether, and when, a man will be 
called for military training and service. 

It is imperative that this Selective Ser- 
vice Questionnaire (Form 40) be returned 
to the local board within ten days from the 
date of mailing by the board. Moreover, 
it is essential that the registrant carefully 
watch the bulletins posted outside the 


office of the local board for notices of « 


Order Numbers of men to whom ques- 
tionnaires have been sent. And, should 
the registrant find his name posted on such 
bulletins when he has not received his 
questionnaire, he should go immediately 
to the board and obtain one. 

In other words, responsibility for com- 
pliance with the regulations of the Selec- 
tive Service Act falls directly upon the in- 
dividual! 

In the event that a registrant finds he 
cannot procure the information called for 
by the questionnaire within the ten-day 
period allowed, he should request the 
board for an extension of time, explaining 
that he is unable to gather the necessary 
data within the ten-day limit. 


Classification 


The next important step in the opera- 
tion of the machinery of the Selective 
Service Act is the procedure which deter- 
mines whether, and when, a registrant 
who has received an Order Number will 
be called for training aad service. This is 
called classification. 

The procedure of classification, of course, 
follows upon the registrant's filling out 
his questionnaire. Why one man is placed 
in Class I-A and another in Class III-A is 
largely determined by his answers to the 
questions contained in that questionnaire. 

The composition of various classifica- 
tions with their subdivisions is, therefore, 
a subject of prime importance not alone 
for the registrants, but for their parents, 
or guardians, and their families as well. 

Counselors of youth will no doubt re- 
peatedly be asked for a definition of 
Class IV-C, Class II-A, Class I-C, or some 
other class. For ready assistance in such 
matters the major divisions of the classi- 
fications within the Selective Service are 
given below. 


Selective Service Classes 


Class{-A Available for general military service when 
found acceptable to the land and naval forces. 

Class I-A-O Available for non-combatant general 
military service when found acceptable to the land 
or naval forces; conscientious objector. (If nor 
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conscientiously opposed to non-combatant mili- 
tary service in which he could contribute to health, 
comfort, and preservation of others.) 

Class I-B Available for limited military service when 
found acceptable to land or naval forces. 

Class I-B-O Available for limited military service 
when found acceptable to land or naval forces; 
conscientious objector. (All who would have been 
in I-B except for conscientious objection are placed 
in this class.) 

Class I-C Member of land or naval forces of the 
United States. 

Class I-H Man deferred by reason of age. (Amended, 
December 20, 1941—Unless and until it is deter- 
mined that a particular age group should be de- 
ferred, no registrant shall be placed in I-H.) 

Class II-A Man necessary in his civilian activity. 

Class II-B Man necessary to the war production 

rogram. 

Class III-A Any registrant upon whose earnings one 
or more persons depend for support in a reasonable 
manner and who is mot engaged in an activity 
either essential to the war production program or 
essential to the support of the war effort. 

Class III-B Any registrant upon whose earnings one 
or more persons depend for support in a reasonable 
manner and who ¢s engaged in an activity either 
essential to the war srotestion program or essential 
to the support of the war effort. 

Class IV-A Man who has completed service. (Not 
used in time of war—all so classified are reclassified.) 

Class IV-B Official deferred by law. 

Class IV-C Neutral aliens requesting relief from 
training and service, and unacceptable alien ene- 
mies. 

Class IV-D Minister of religion or divinity student. 

Class IV-E Available for general service in civilian 
work of national importance; conscientious ob- 
jector. 

Class [V-E-L-S Available for limited service in 
civilian work of national importance; conscien- 
tious objector. 

Class IV-E-H Man formerly classified in Class IV-E 
or Class IV-E-L-S, since deferred by reason of age. 

Class IV-F Morally unfit. 

Class IV-F Physically or mentally unfit. 


Selectee Status 


Classification—together with its natural 
corollary, selection—presents a whole 
series of new points that call for explana- 
tion. Hence, the mythical young man 
seeking assistance in this matter might 
well wish to carry along the interview 
with the counselor as follows: 

Q.: After I have registered and have re- 
ceived an Order Number, how do I find out 
about my draft status? 

A.: The local board will notify you by 
mail with reference to your status. Never- 
theless, you are expected to keep in close 
touch with your local board and be in- 


formed regarding all notices posted at its 
headquarters. 

Q.: In classifying me will my occupational 
experience be given any consideration? 

A.: The information that is contained in 
your occupational questionnaire may be 
considered in determining your classifica- 
tion. 

Q.: If I am given an occupational deferment, 
és that status final? 

A.: Occupational deferment is for six 
months, or less. 


Medical Advisory Board 


Q.: What happens if I am in a doubtful 
physical condition? Suppose the findings of my 
personal physician don't agree with rhe findings 
of the local board? 

A.: In such a case the Medical Advisory 
Board would probably function. How- 
ever, there is no guarantee that just be- 
cause the family physician disagreed, the 
Medical Advisory Board would be asked 
for advice. The duty of the Medical Ad- 
visory Board—which is appointed by the 
Governor—is to assist the local board in 
definitely determining the physical quali- 
fications of all registrants. 

Q.: Do all local boards have a Medical 
Advisory Board? 

A.: If the services of a Medical Advisory 
Board are not available to a local board, 
the Governor shall appoint individual 
specialists to assist the local board. 

Q.: It's up to the local board to let me know 
what I have to do, isn't it? 

A.: It is the duty of each registrant to 
keep his local board advised at all times of 
the address at which mail will reach him 
without delay. 

Q.: But, if I don't receive the communica- 
tion? 

A.: If a notice of any sort has been 
mailed by the local board to a registrant at 
the address given them, such mailing will 
constitute a notice to him of the contents 
of the communication. 

Q.: Even if he doesn't receive it? 


A.: Yes. Under the Selective Training 
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and Service Act, it is the duty of every 
registrant to keep himself informed regard- 
ing any action concerning him that the 
local board may take. 

Q.: If I were a student in medical school, 
would I be specially classified? 

A.: Due to the fact that there is a re- 
puted shortage of physicians and surgeons, 
deferments from training and military ser- 
vice are likely to be given medical students 
‘who give reasonable promise of becoming 
acceptable medical doctors.”’ 

Q.: That goes for all medical students? 

A.: It does not hold for medical students 
asa group. All deferments are on a strictly 
individual basis. Medical students are 
deferred in the same manner as anyone else 
that the Selective Service considers should 
be deferred. 

Q.: Then medical students don’t have to 
serve in the Armed Forces? 

A.: The deferment of a medical student 
is not in any way an exemption from mili- 
tary service. His liability for training and 
service stands upon the expiration of his 
deferment. 

Q.: Are other students deferred? 

A.: Students in certain other specialized 
professional and technical fields may be 
deferred. Before the local board considers 
the deferment of any student, however, it 
must have a statement on his scholastic 
status and his occupational objectives. 
This statement must be accompanied by an 
afidavit from the student's college, in 
which faculty officers testify as to his 
standing, his courses, and his occupational 
objectives. 

Q.: What are the non-combatant services in 
a military unit to which a conscientious objector 
may be assigned? 

A.: The Medical Department and cer- 
tain units of rhe Quartermaster Corps and 
Decontamination Corps only of the Chemi- 
They may also be 
assigned to construction units, pigeon 
units, photographic, repair, and depot 
units of the Signal Corps, and any unit of 
Corps Area Service Commands or War 
Department Overhead. ° 


Q.: What about the Air Corps? 

A.: Conscientious objectors cannot be 
assigned to the Air Corps, or to Replace- 
ment Center units of the Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, Ordnance 
Department, Armored Forces, or Military 
Police units. 


Induction 


The final step in the procedure of the 
Selective Service is induction and final 
delivery for training and service. The 
selectee is urged, upon receiving his call to 
report at the induction center, to travel 
light. After he is sworn into the service, 
the Army will clothe him and, inasmuch 
as he may wish to send his civilian clothes 
home by express, he will be interested in 
taking along as little baggage as possible. 
Shaving soap and dentifrice, however, are 
not provided, so, if the selectee feels fairly 
certain that he will pass the physical 
examination at the induction station, he 
may wish to bring supplies of these along 
with him. It’s also entirely in order to 
equip himself with a favorite razor and a 
comb. 

Upon being examined by the Army phy- 
sician, if the registrant is found to have a 
disqualifying disability, that either did 
not exist Or was not apparent on the occa- 
sion of his earlier examination, he will be 
furnished transportation back home and 
allowed to return at once. In the event 
that this happens, no discredit whatever 
will be attached to the selectee. The 
Army physician will give him a written 
description of his physical defects, in order 
that he may discuss his condition with his 
family doctor. 

If everything goes well and the regis- 
trant passes the physical examination, he 
will be sworn into the Army. He will 
then be given an interview so that the 
Army may obtain certain basic facts. This 
interview will be developed in much 
greater detail, however, at the Reception 
Center, which is the recruit’s next stop. 

At the Reception Center, where he will 
pass the next several days, the recruit will 








receive instructions in Army Regulations, 
military courtesy, sanitation, and the 
Articles of War. He may also be given 
some practice in Infantry drill. He will 
have the allotment system, whereby he 
may send money home, and the govern- 
ment insurance plan explained to him. 
He will also be measured for the correct 
size of hat, shoes, shirt collar, etc. In the 
infirmary, he will be vaccinated and inocu- 
lated. 

Finally, it is at the Reception Center 
that the new soldier will receive a long 
interview which, together with the Army 
classification test and other tests, will 
determine, tentatively, at least, his occu- 
pational classification. (The Army Per- 
sonnel Classification System is fully treated 
in Chapter IV.) 

From the Reception Center, the recruit 
moves on to the Replacement Training 
Center, where he is scheduled to remain 
for about thirteen weeks and where he will 
receive his basic training. 


Exemptions 


In considering registration—that first 
step in the application of the Selective 
Service Act—it was stated that “‘except as 
otherwise provided"’ every male resident 
of the United States must register. Those 
male residents who are not required by 
law to register—the ‘‘except as otherwise 
provided’’ group—include enlisted men 
and commissioned officers in all branches 
of the Armed Services—Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and reserve 
components thereof—the federally recog- 
nized National Guard, and the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. 

Also exempt are diplomatic representa- 
tives, embassy and legation attachés, 
consuls general, and certain members of 
the United States Public Health Service. 


Deferments 


Under the Selective Service Act defer- 
ments from training and service have been 
authorized for three main reasons: (1) de- 
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ferment on the basis of dependency; (2) 
deferment on the basis of being a ‘‘neces- 
sary’’ man in war production; (3) defer- 
ment on the basis of having acquired a 
specific student status. 


Dependency Deferment 


With reference to dependency, the Selec- 
tive Service System, under date of April 
21, 1942, announced: 


Agencies of the Selective Service System should 
grant deferment to those registrants who have 
persons financially dependent upon them for sup- 
port in a reasonable manner as provided in Selective 
Service Regulations 622.31 to 622.36, as amended. 
Current policy does not authorize the classification 
of a married registrant in Class I-A merely because 
his financially dependent wife is working or is 
capable of working but, on the other hand, classi- 
fication of a married registrant in Class III-A or 
Class III-B is not justified unless there is actual 
financial dependency on the earnings of the regis- 
trant. There is no present justification for the 
classification of a registrant in I-A where there is a 
financially dependent wife and child or children. 
The necessity for giving adequate consideration to 
the family unit where a child or children are in- 
volved cannot be over-emphasized, and in such 
instances due consideration should be given to the 
family status, the maintenance of the home, and 
the desirability of continued paternal guidance and 
control. In the case of a registrant claiming de- 
pendents other than a wife, child, or children, the 
test to be applied is whether the alleged dependent 
comes within the definition of a dependent person 
and is financially dependent upon the registrant 
for support. The local board shall not, in classi- 
fying a registrant, consider the question of whether 
some other person, not morally or legally obligated 
to do so, could or would support the dependents of 
the registrant in the event of his induction. 


Recently Acquired Dependency 


Provisions of the Regulations with respect to 
recently acquired dependency, including recent 
marriage, provide an exception to the general state- 
ments made above, and classification in such in- 
stances should proceed as required by section 622.34, 
Selective Service Regulations, as amended. In 
cases where the dependency status was acquired on 
or after December 8, 1941, or acquired when in- 
duction was imminent or for the primary purpose 


of providing a basis for dependency deferment, 
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pregnancy, birth, or acquiring a child, shall not be 
cause for classification in Class III-A or Class III-B. 
Likewise, in cases where no actual financial de- 
pendency previously existed by reason of the fact 
that the claimed dependent, such as a working 
wife, was providing adequately for his or her own 
support, and such dependent voluntarily ceased 
providing for his or her own support for the pri- 
mary purpose of affording a basis for dependency 
deferment, there shall be no classification in 
Class III-A or Class III-B. 


With reference to the second, or defer- 
ment on occupational grounds, the Selec- 
tive Service System, under date of March 
16, 1942, promulgated the following: 


Necessary to War Production 


Selective Service Regulations provide that in 
Class II-B shall be placed any registrant found to 
be a “‘necessary man"’ in any industry, business, 
employment, agricultural pursuit, governmental 
service, or other service or endeavor, the main- 
tenance of which is necessary to the war production 
program. 

With reference to such civilian activities, the 
phrase “‘necessary to the war production program" 
now means the work of processing or producing 
ships, planes, tanks, guns, and other machines, 
instruments, articles, and materials directly used in 
the prosecution of the war. 

In order that an activity may be considered as 
necessary to war production, its facilities must be 
predominantly devoted to that purpose. 


Necessary Man 


Selective Service Regulations provide that a 
registrant shall be considered as a ‘‘necessary man"’ 
in an activity necessary to war production or an 
activity essential to the support of the war effort 
only when all of the following conditions exist: 
he is, or but for a seasonal or temporary interrup- 
tion would be, engaged in such activity; he can- 
not be replaced because of a shortage of persons 
with his qualifications or skill in such activity; 
his removal would cause a serious loss of effective- 
ness in such activity. 

In order to warrant occupational classification as 
a “‘necessary man”’ a registrant must be engaged in 
one of those activities which have been certified 
by the Director of Selective Service to be, and 
which the agencies of the Selective Service System 


consider to be, actually necessary to war produc- * 


tion or essential to the support of the war effort, 
provided, however, in the absence of certification, 
the agencies of the Selective Service System will 
consider the necessary or essential character of such 
activities without the assistance of such certifica- 
tion. 

Such registrant must be engaged, or but for a 
seasonal or temporary interruption would be en- 
gaged, in such activity. By seasonal or temporary 
interruption is meant not a voluntary interruption 
of the work, but rather an interruption beyond the 
registrant's control and of such a character that he 
is willing to resume and will resume work in such 
activity at the earliest time when he is needed. 

There must be a shortage of available men with 
the required training, qualification, or skill, in 
such a manner that, if the registrant were removed 
from his “‘critical occupation,’’ he could not be 
replaced, and, if he were removed from such ac- 
tivity and his occupation left vacant, his removal 
would cause a serious loss of effectiveness in such 
activity. 


College Student Deferment 


With reference to the third—deferment 


for the college student—the War Depart- 
ment has issued the following, as of May 


14, 1942: 


The War Department announces today its Army 
Enlisted Reserve Corps plan for college students, 
which in general permits selected, qualified stu- 
dents to continue their college education for the 
time being on an inactive status. 

The plan, which is in some respects similar to 
the plan already announced by the Navy and in- 
cludes the plan recently announced by the Army 
Air Forces, provides for the enlistment in the Army 
Enlisted Reserve Corps of a certain number of 
qualified men in colleges all over the United States. 
These men are encouraged to continue their educa- 
tion so that when called to active duty they may 
be better prepared to serve their country, especially 
in branches of the service requiring technical 
knowledge. 

An examination will be given during the second 
year and those who do not meet the required educa- 
tional standards, or who have not given promise 
of a capacity for leadership, will be immediately 
called so active duty. Further, it should be clearly 
understood that men enlisted in the enlisted reserve 
may be called to active duty at any time the mili- 
tary situation requires such action. 

Quotas for the Army and Navy will be assigned 
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to accredited colleges and universities. In those 
institutions maintaining Army ROTC units ex- 
clusively, the paramount interest for quotas will 
rest with the Army. In those maintaining Navy 
ROTC units, the paramount interest for quotas will 
rest with the Navy. In institutions where both 
Army and Navy ROTC units exist, or in which 
neither exist, the quotas will be agreed upon by 
the War and Navy Departments. 

In selecting students for enrollment in the Army 
Enlisted Reserve Corps the first requisite will be 
United States citizenship. Enrollment must be 
voluntary on the part of the student, and he must 
evidence the basic qualities necessary for com- 
missioned rank, be physically qualified, and must 
have attained 18 years of age. 


V-1 


Another type of deferment granted to 
the college student is that offered by the 
Naval Reserve. Under this plan the Navy 
will accept enlistments from freshmen and 
sophomores for V-1. (See p. 44.) 


Medical Students 


With regard to the deferment of medical 
students, a press release of the War Depart- 
ment—under date of May 28, 1942—read: 


Medical students who have completed advanced 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps courses and who 
have been accepted as matriculants in an approved 
medical school, will be commissioned second 
lieutenants in the Army of the United States and 
placed on a deferred duty status. . . . 

Students who, prior to their entrance into an 
approved medical school, have completed all the 
requirements for a commission except the practical 
training at the appropriate service school, will be 
required to attend such service school if the date 
of their entrance into medical school permits. 
Upon completing their courses at the service school 
they will be commissioned second lieutenants in 
the arm or service in which the training was re- 
ceived, and will be deferred from active duty if 
they so desire until their normal medical training 
is completed or discontinued. 

If the date of entrance into the approved medical 
school prevents attendance at the service school, 
the student will be permitted to withdraw from 
his advanced Reserve Officers’ Training Corps course 
contracts. Such students will be commissioned 
immediately as second lieutenants in the Medical 
Administrative Corps. They also will be placed 


on a deferred duty status until their medical train- 
ing has been completed or discontinued. 

Students who enter an approved medical school 
prior to their completion of the senior year of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps advanced course 
also will be permitted to withdraw from their 
advanced Reserve Officers’ Training Corps course 
contracts. All students who, for the reasons 
given, withdraw from their advanced Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps course contracts will not 
be required to refund any sums previously paid to 
them as commutation in lieu of subsistence. 

All students who are so commissioned in the 
Medical Administrative Corps will be discharged 
if they discontinue their medical education, ma- 
triculate at an unapproved school, fail to complete 
successfully the full medical course, or fail to obtain 
appointment in the Medical Corps within one year 
after graduation. 


In addition to medical students, pre- 
medicals will be deferred. In the case of 
the pre-medicals, however, appointments 
will be made to the Army Medical Reserve. 
But only those students whose qualifica- 
tions are such that they are about to be 
admitted to medical school will be given 
consideration for deferment. 


Dental and Veterinary Students 


Also considered essential, from the 
standpoint of their eventual contribution 
to the common good, are the dental and 
veterinary students. On June 1, 1942, 
therefore, the War Department stated: 


Physically qualified students over 18 years of age 
who are accepted matriculants at an approved 
dental or veterinary school may apply for appoint- 
ment as second lieutenants in the Medical Adminis- 
trative Corps, Army of the United States... . 

Students so commissioned will be placed in an 
inactive status until their dental or veterinary 
schooling is completed, at which time they may 
be appointed first lieutenants, Dental or Veterinary 
Corps, Army of the United States. Such appoint- 
ments will be made without reference to an exam- 
ining board and without a report of physical ex- 
amination. Students of approved dental or veter- 
inary schools within or without the United States 
may apply. Applications from within the United 
States will be made through the deans of the schools 
to the Commanding General of the Corps Area in 
which the school is located. Applications from 
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students in approved schools outside the limits of 
the United States will be made through the deans 
of such schools to the Commanding General of the 
Corps Area in which the student has his permanent 
residence. 

Students holding such commissions, as well as 
those holding Reserve commissions in other 
branches of the Army who are matriculants at an 
approved dental or veterinary school, will not be 
ordered to active duty until they have completed 
their full dental or veterinary course. Officers 
appointed under the above provisions will be dis- 
charged for the convenience of the Government if 
they discontinue their dental or veterinary training, 
matriculate at an unapproved school, fail to com- 
plete successfully the prescribed full course at the 
approved school, or fail to be selected for appoint- 
ment as first lieutenants in the Dental or Veterinary 
Corps, Army of the United States, within three 
months after completing their dental or veterinary 
training. 


Moreover, Selective Service officials have 
been authorized to consider for deferment 
—here, as always, on an individual basis— 
agricultural students and workers engaged 
in agricultural production. 


Forms 


In the light of the foregoing discussion, 
it will be readily apparent that intelligent 
compliance with the regulations of the 
Selective Training and Service Act would 
involve the filling out of numerous cards, 
forms, and questionnaires, in some cases 
by the registrant directly; in others, by 
the registrant's supplying the interviewer 
with answers which are recorded by him. 

There is the Selective Service Question- 
naire (Form 40), already referred to; 
also the Claim for Deferment (Form 42); 
the Voluntary Induction Application 
(Form 165); the Occupational Question- 
naire (Form 311); the Registration 
Card (Form 1); the Occupational De- 
ferment (Form 42A); the Duplicate 
Registration (Form 14); and the Notice 
"to Registrants and Public (Form 43). 

Although without application to every 
registrant, there are in addition the Permit 
to Leave United States (Form 351), and 


the Conscientious Objector (Form 47). . 


Cup. 


District Court. 


Governor. 


It is quite patent that every registrant 


will not find it necessary to fill out all the 
above forms, but every registrant will 
find it necessary to fill out several of them. 


Definitions 
Since terms invariably admit of count- 


less interpretations, it seems advisable to 
list the official definitions of a number of 
words frequently used by, and in connec- 
tion with, the Selective Training and 
Service Act. 


Auren. (a) The term “‘alien’’ means any person who 


is not a national of the United States. 

(b) The term ‘“‘national of the United States’’ 
means (1) a citizen of the United States or (2) a per- 
son who, though not a citizen of the United States, 
owes permanent allegiance to the United States. 

(c) The term ‘‘citizen or subject of a neutral 
country’’ is used to designate any alien except 
(1) a citizen or subject of a co-belligerent country 
or (2) an alien enemy. 

(d) The term ‘‘co-belligerent country’’ means 
any country at war with a country against which 
the United States has declared war. 

(e) The term ‘“‘alien enemy’ means a citizen 
or subject of any country who has been or may 
hereafter be proclaimed by the President to be an 
alien enemy of the United States. 

Between THE Aces, etc. The term “between the 
ages of twenty and forty-five’’ shall refer to men who 
have attained the twentieth anniversary of the day 
of their birth and who have not attained the forty- 
fifth anniversary of che day of their birth; and 
other terms designating different age groups shall 
be construed in a similar manner. 

Brotuer or Sister. The term “‘brother"’ or “‘sister"’ 
shall include only a person, having one or both 
parents in common with the registrant, who is 
either under 18 years of age or is physically or 
mentally handicapped. 

The term ‘‘child’’ includes an unborn child, 

a child legally adopted, or a child born out of 

wedlock, but shall not include any person 18 years 

of age or over unless he is physically or mentally 

Readies 


= 
County. The word ‘“‘county"’’ includes, where 


applicable, counties, inde ndent cities, and similar 
subdivisions, such as the independent cities of 
Virginia, the parishes of Louisiana, and the towns 
of the New England States. 


Depenvent. The term ‘‘dependent’’ when used with 


respect to a person registered under the provisions 
of this Act includes only an individual (1) who is 
dependent in fact on such person for support in a 
reasonable manner, (2) whose “9 in such a 
manner depends on income earned by such person 
in business, occupation, or employment. 

he term “district court of the 
United States’ shall be deemed to include the 
courts of the United States for the Territories and 
the possessions of the United States. 
The word “‘Governor’’ includes, where 
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applicable, the Governor of each of the States of 
the United States, the Governor of the Territory 
of Alaska, the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii, 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, and the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

Inpucrgp Man. An “‘inducted man"’ is a man who 
has become a member of the land or naval forces 
through the operation of the Selective Service 
System. 

Inpuction Station. The term “induction station" 
refers to any camp, post, ship, or station at which 
selected men are received by the military authori- 
ties and, if found acceptable, are inducted into 
military service. 

Lanp or Navat Forces. The terms ‘‘land or naval 
forces’’ and “‘land and naval forces’’ shall be 
deemed to include aviation units of such forces. 

Mitirary. The term “‘military’’ includes the Army, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, except where such 
construction would be unreasonable. 

Necessary Man. See page 23. 

Parent. The term “‘parent’’ includes a person who 
is supported in good faith by the registrant in a 
relationship similar to that of parent and child. 

PHysIcaL. ¢ term “‘physical,”’ in such phrases as 
“‘physical examination,”’ “‘physical defects,’ and 
“physical condition,"’ shall comprehend the physi- 


cal, psychic, and nervous aspects except where 
such construction would be unreasonable. 

Recistrant. A ‘“‘registrant’’ is a person registered 
under the selective service law and includes any 
person outside the age of liability for training and 
service who is authorized to and who does volun- 
teer under the selective service law. 

Serectrep Man. A “‘selected man”’ is any registrant 
who has been designated by a local board to fill a 
call. 

Sevective Service Law. The term “‘selective service 
law’’ includes the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, and all acts and resolutions amending 
or supplementing that Act, and all rules and regu- 
lations issued thereunder. 

SrNGULAR AND Piurat. Words importing the singu- 
lar number shall include the plural, and vice versa, 
except where such construction would be unreason- 
able. 

Strate. The word ‘‘state’’ includes, where applicable, 
the several States of the United States, the Territory 
of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Unrrep States. The term “‘United States,’ when 
used in a geographical sense, shall be deemed to 
mean the several states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
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CHAPTERIV 


How the Army Classifies Its Personnel 


OUNG PEOPLE afe always eager to 

make use of what they have learned. 
Consequently, included in the battery 
of questions most repeatedly posed for 
every vocational counselor—and, for that 
matter, for every person in any way 
related to the task of advising youth in 
the national emergency—will be: 

“IT have just another year to go in my 
course in traffic management. I have 
already had two years. But I am going 
into the Service. Will I be able to make 
use of my training in the Army?” 

Or, “‘I am an automobile mechanic, and 
pretty good at it. That ought to be of 
some use to the Tank Corps! But maybe 
the Army is not interested in knowing 
what you have done outside." 

The answer to such questions is one 
which no counselor need be hesitant about 
giving. The Army is definitely interested 
in knowing exactly what every man’s 
skills are, and what his training and work 
experience have been. Because, except 
during emergencies—like Pearl Harbor— 
that make it imperative for every soldier 
to load a cannon or discharge a machine 
gun, the Army is endeavoring to use the 
preparation of each individual to the best 
advantage. However, it should always 
be borne in mind that the first considera- 
tion of the Armed Forces must be the total 
good. 

It is only natural to expect that youth 
will be encouraged, and better primed 
for the experience of induction, if they are 
informed regarding the Army's effort— 
as far as the contingencies of war will 
‘ permit—to fit every man into the right 
place. And, fitting a man into the right 
place in wartime means virtually the same 
thing as it does in peacetime. It implies 
locating him occupationally so that the, 


best possible use may be made of his 
technical or professional training, his 
education, his experience, his talents, his 
aptitudes, his energies, his accomplish- 
ments, and his skills. 

However, every man who becomes part 
of the Armed Forces of the nation must 
be trained in the basic techniques of 
soldiering. Among other things, he must 
learn about field duties, weapons, and 
teamwork. He must attend the ‘‘School 
of the Soldier.’ He must be prepared to 
assume the functions and duties of a 
soldier. 

It is true that a young man’s abilities 
as a printer, as a mechanical draftsman, 
or as a worker in any number of other 
civilian occupations, may be of real use 
to the Army, in which cases such abilities 
more than likely will be used. But, in 
addition to being a printer or a draftsman, 
and carrying out a detail that makes use 
of such background, every man in the 
Army must be a competent soldier. 

The prospect of first and foremost being 
a soldier does not unduly worry the 
majority of youth. In fact, most young 
men anticipate with zest the experience of 
defending their country. They are not only 
willing but eager to don the soldier's tunic. 

In consequence, many who have heard 
vaguely about the Army's system of per- 
sonnel classification have also picked up 
floating rumors to the effect that the 
military has little respect for the recruit 
who desires to have every single thing 
recorded about his interests and accom- 
plishments. Such men, they have heard 
it said, play up their specialties in the 
hope that there may be a chance to side- 
step the soldier's real job. Consequently, 
they are uncertain as to what they should 
do in this regard. 
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Such a troubled young man is inclined 
to approach the matter negatively. ‘I 
have been a stamp collector since I was 
ten years old,"’ he will say to the adviser. 
“Buc that isn’t anything to put down, is 
it?’’ Or, “‘Outside of my job, do you 
know what I like to do best? I know 
you'll laugh at me—but I’m crazy about 
tap-dancing and I like to play the saxo- 
phone. It sounds mighty foolish to tell 
the Army that.”’ Or, ‘““You know the 
thing I've always fooled around with is 
drawing—mainly cartoons. You certainly 
can’t win a war with cartoons. And if I 
tell the Army anything like that, they're 
likely to get the idea that I’m afraid to 
carry a gun.”’ 

Here, assurance on the part of the coun- 
selor that the Army does want such facts— 
if they are facts—is of acute importance. 
It is important, first, in order that the 
young man’s thinking may be righted and 
his mind set at ease; second, so that he 
may be groomed to furnish all data which 
may be of even the slightest significance to 
the Armed Forces. 

An explanation here to the effect that the 
pursuit of a certain hobby, or the posses- 
sion of a particular accomplishment might 
indicate to the trained personnel worker a 
potential ability which would qualify the 
inductee to assume a specific duty would be 
most helpful. The adviser might also 
make it clear that trivial as the avocation 
or skill might seem to the young man pos- 
sessing it, the Army might wish to utilize 
it in the interest of recreation or morale- 
building. ¢ 

In any event, a thorough understanding 
of the Army Personnel Classification Sys- 
tem—how it operates and what it aims to 
achieve—is an invaluable tool for every 
individual who finds himself in the crucial 
position of counseling youth today. 


Purposes of Classification 


According to Walter V. Bingham, Chair- 
man of the National Research Council 
Committee on Classification of Military 
Personnel, the Army Personnel Classifica- 


tion System has two major objectives—‘‘to 
conserve man-power and to expedite train- 
ing.”"! 

Still another purpose of the classification 
system, recognized by everyone working 
within the area of human relations, is the 
improvement of morale. Every individual 
derives a sense of satisfaction upon realiz- 
ing that he is part of an organization in 
which each one is called upon to perform 
the particular task, or tasks, that he is 
qualified to perform. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, 
that young men about to enter the Army 
be told that the occupational skills which 
cannot be utilized by a vast and complex 
structure like the United States Army, al- 
though existent, are rare indeed. 

Nevertheless, it should be explained that 
however valuable to military life certain 
civilian occupations may be, such occupa- 
tions cannot be lifted whole out of an en- 
vironment of normalcy, or peace, into an 
atmosphere of barracks and sentries. They 
must first be brought into alignment with 
new conditions; they must be put through 
a process of conversion. 

As a point of fact, a man whose job in 
civilian life has been that of radio service- 
man or telegrapher, for example—occupa- 
tions of specific value to the Signal Corps— 
will find that he will not be assigned to 
that special occupational detail 1-2-3, the 
moment he sheds the mufti. Rather, it 
will take several weeks before he is ready 
to assume analogous duties in the com- 
munications unit of the Signal Corps. 
However, his civilian backlog of training 
and work experience will give him an un- 
disputed advantage, with reference to such 
an assignment, over men whose occupa- 
tional pursuits prior to induction were 
quite unrelated to such a job. 

“Just what happens,"’ asks the average 
young man, ‘‘once I get past the red tape of 
induction?” 

The counselor’s answer to this question 


1 Walter V. Bingham, ““The Army Personnel Clas- 
sification System,"’ The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, March, 1942. 
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is that having passed through the routines 
of the Induction Station, the inductee is 
sworn in. Then he proceeds to a Reception 
Center. It is at the Reception Center that 
the recruit makes the sharp change from 
dark blue serge, or grey tweed, to khaki. 
It is at the Reception Center that he is in- 
oculated, and it is there that he is given his 
initial instruction in Army regulations. 
It is also at the Reception Center that the 
personnel classification process takes place. 


Classification Process 


What is the classification process? In 
essence, it is a scientific personnel procedure 
which has five general phases. These in- 
clude the interview, the tests, the classi- 
fication of recruits into occupational group- 
ings, the coding and filing of their quali- 
fication cards, and the requisitioning and 
placement of the new soldiers so classified. 

The interview with the recruit is con- 
ducted by a man who has had training and 
experience in civilian personnel administra- 
tion, and who—subsequent to his induction 
into the military—has received special 
training in the personnel policies of the 
Army. He it is who obtains details re- 
garding the new soldier's age, education, 
occupational experience, earnings, hobbies, 
and interests. He also attempts to ferret 
out any abilities which would seem to 
qualify the inductee for leadership. The 
interviewer may be a private, a non-com, 
or an officer, but he is generally a person 
who until recently was a civilian himself 
and so has the civilian’s point of view. 

As for the tests, the Army General 
Classification Test, replacing the former 
Army Alpha Examination, is the first ad- 
ministered. A group examination, it is 
given to every man preceding the inter- 
view. As a result of the General Classi- 
fication Test, each new soldier is given an 
Army Grade. In order, the grades run 
from one to five. 

If the recruit is placed in Grade I, he is 
considered to have unusual ability, which 
means that he is potential officer material. 
If he goes into Grade II, he is appraised as 


still possibly being commissioned officer 
material, and certainly non-commissioned 
officer material. Falling into Grade III 
indicates that a man will make an average 
soldier; Grade IV means that he will be 
slightly below the average; Grade V that 
he is far below the average. 

Should a new soldier drop into Grade V, 
and if, at the same time, he can neither read 
nor write English, he is then given the 
Army Non-Language Tests—administered 
through demonstration and pantomime— 
and an additional interview. 

Further, if he claims to be the possessor 
of trade skills, a man is given the Trade 
Tests. These are of four kinds—written, 
oral, picture, and performance. The first 
consists of a group of standard type tests, 
among which is the multiple-choice; the 
second comprises questions relating to the 
particular trade. In the third, the ex- 
aminee must identify the tools and appara- 
tus appearing in the pictures, and describe 
the uses to which they are put; in the last, 
he must use tools and materials and per- 
form an assigned operation. 

All the data thus obtained about the 
new soldier—through the interview, the 
general test, and the trade tests—are re- 
corded on a *’Soldier’s Qualification Card,”’ 
which measures 8 by 10'/; inches. This 
card is reproduced in Figures 1 and 2. On 
its reverse side the Qualification Card car- 
ries information pertaining to the man's 
physical classification, his previous mili- 
tary experience, if any—which includes 
military training in school or college— 
and his recommended assignment. Space 
is also provided for a running notation of 
subsequent assignments, as well as entries 
bearing on future training in military spe- 
cialties. The counselor might reproduce 
this card in mimeographed form and give 
the boys practice in filling it out. Super- 
vision should be exercised to the end that 
the individual lists all the skills he has 
mastered, his preferences, and other fac- 
tors. 

“But what does the Army do with this 
information?”’ asks the potential inductee. 
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“Does it just get stuck in a file? Or is 
something done with it—something that 
will affect my stay in the Service?”’ 

The vocational counselor knows, of 
course, that something is done with this 
information. The skills of the new soldier 
are carefully classified, with the aid of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, the data 
are coded, the card is punched for ready 
reference, and then it goes into a file. But, 
it does not remain there. Wherever the 
soldier goes thereafter, his Qualification 
Card goes with him. In that way com- 
plete information about every man is al- 
ways available to each company com- 
mander, the soldier’s record is a cumulative 
one, and it is kept up to date. 

Through the technique of the Soldier's 
Qualification Card, the Army is making a 
sincere effort to utilize every man’s in- 
dividual abilities in the nation’s war ma- 
chine: first, with a view to the common 
good; second, with a view to the soldier's 
personal benefit and the betterment of his 
morale. 

To quote Lieutenant George P. Warner, 
writing on the subject of personnel classi- 
fication in the Army, in Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, ‘‘It is only 
when a soldier's specialty has limited mili- 
tary application, or is repeatedly found in 
the general run of inducted men, that he is 
recommended for placement according to 
the Army's needs rather than his own 
skills."*? 

Such a statement, advisers will undoubt- 
edly agree, will be warmly received by all 
young men anticipating induction into the 
Army. Another fact they will also be glad 
to hear is that after they have entered upon 
their assignments in particular units of the 
Army, their Qualification Cards are sorted 
again. This is done with the object of re- 
classifying a man if, during his first weeks 
in the Army, he has demonstrated abilities 
or skills not detected when the original 
classification was made. 


3 Lieutenant George P. Warner, “‘Each Soldier in 
the Right Place," Occupations, the Vocational Gui- 
dance Magazine, October, 1941, 1 pp. 3-6. 
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**How long will I have to be in the Army 
before I am classified?’’ is a question young 
men are eager to have answered. 

Other things being equal, i.e., under 
ordinary conditions, a man is classified 
within forty-eight hours after his arrival at 
a Reception Station. Four or five days 
later, he is usually ready for transfer to 
other units of the Army. 


Building on Experience 


In this toral war, the eyes of the entire 
world are sharply focused on every move 
of the United States. And, although we 
shall very likely adopt certain procedures 
that have proved helpful to Great Britain 
in the war effort, by the same token we are 
determined to avoid what appear to be her 
mistakes. Among these, according to the 
“Beveridge Report on the Use of Skilled 
Men in the Services,’’ is a misuse of man- 
power. 

Commenting editorially on this disturb- 
ing situation, The Accountant, a British pro- 
fessional weekly published in London, says 
**...highly mechanized modern warfare 
has shown as never before that muddle and 
good intentions are not enough.... The 
Beveridge Committee records that it found 
many moving instances of men disap- 
pointed and frustrated because they could 
not use their skill and felt that they were 
doing nothing at all that was useful, and 
this sense of frustration is deepened by 
every public speech and appeal which em- 
phasizes the need for more production of 
armaments or the shortage of manpower 
while these men stand unused.’’® 

That is what the industrial psychologists 
who devised the personnel classification 
system of the Army are making a deter- 
mined effort to avoid. And if we are to 
compute our future gains on the grounds of 
our past advances in this area, it would 
seem as though we have some basis for 
hope, since no less an authority than Dr. 
Bingham has this to say: 

“After the first World War, personnel 


3 The Accountant (London, England), February 28, 
1942. 
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management, industrial psychology, voca- 
tional guidance, and employment practice 
made substantial advances in industry, in 
education, and in government, partly as a 
consequence of the impetus given by the 
Army in 1917-18. Now, a still greater 
conflict has given another powerful stimu- 
lus to scientific personnel studies as well as 
to improve practices which will make for 
earlier victory, and then, during years of 
reconstruction, may even help in building a 
better world.’’4 


An Instrument of Democracy 


While explaining the workings of the 
Personnel Classification System, the coun- 





* Bingham, op. cit., p. 4. 


selor should seize the opportunity to show 
how it exemplifies the concern which the 
nation feels over each citizen; how de- 
sirous it is that he have an opportunity to 
utilize his assets to the best advantage and 
express himself most completely. Thus a 
lesson on the Army Classification System 
may become a lesson on democracy. 
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CHAPTER V 


Jobs in the Army 


PC gore There are two ways of 
joining the Army of the United 
States; one is by voluntary enlistment, the 
other by being inducted through the 
Selective Service System. In either case, 
the individual serves in the Army of the 
United States for the duration of the war, 
plus 6 months, unless released sooner by 
competent authority. Citizens of the 
United States between the ages of 18 and 
45, inclusive; at least 5 feet in height; 
of sound health, free from communicable 
or organic diseases; mentally and morally 
fit; are eligible if they pass the required 
physical examination. Married men may 
be enlisted provided they state in writing 
that their dependents have sufficient means 
of support. Men over 45 years of age who 
have been honorably discharged from pre- 
vious enlisted service in the U. S. Army are 
required to obtain special permission 
through the corps area commander. Young 
men under 20 years of age may voluntarily 


Corps 
Area Headquarters 
I Boston Army Base, Boston, Mass. 
2 Governors Island, New York, N. Y. 
3 U.S. Post Office and Court House, 
Baltimore, Md. 
4 Post Office Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
5 Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 
6 Post Office Bldg., Chicago, III. 
7 New Federal Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
8 


Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 


Tex. 
9 Fort Douglas, Salt Lake City, Utah 


enlist in the Army of the United States 
for service in any of the following branches: 
Infantry, Cavalry, Armored Division, 
Coast Artillery, Field Artillery, Air Forces, 


Engineers, or Signal Corps. Men who are 
classified 3-A by the Selective Service 
Board for dependency only, are authorized 
if otherwise qualified to apply for induc- 
tion for the purpose of securing a com- 
mission in the Army. If they fail to 
qualify after about 6 months’ training, 
they revert to their original Selective 
Service classification. 

Army Corps HEADQUARTERS AND AREA 
Bounparigs as oF May 1, 1942. In order 
to facilitate defense, supply, and military 
administration and control, the following 
changes in corps areas were made effec- 
tive May 1, 1942: Arkansas transferred 
from Corps Area 7 to 8; Louisiana trans- 
ferred from Corps Area 4 to 8; Arizona 
transferred from Corps Area 8 to 9; and 
Colorado transferred from Corps Area 8 to7. 

Arms and services. The arms and services 
of the Army are grouped into three main 
divisions—the Army Air Forces, the Army 
Ground Forces, and the Services of Supply. 


States Included in Area 
Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn. 
N. J., Del., N. Y. 
Pa., Md., Va., D. C. 


N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Tenn., Miss. 

Ohio, W. Va., Ind., Ky. 

Ill., Mich., Wis. 

Mo., Kans., Colo., Iowa, Nebr., Minn., 
N. Dak., S. Dak., Wyo. 

Tex., Okla., N. Mex., Ark., La. 


Wash., Oreg., Idaho, Mont., Utah, Nev., 
Calif., Ariz. 


The arms combat the enemy and the ser- 
vices take care of supplies, administrative 
duties, and hospitalization. The arms and 
services, are: 
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The Arms The Services 
Infantry Provost Marshal Gen- 
Cavalry eral’s Department 
Field Artillery Adjutant General’s De- 
Armored Force partment 


Coast Artillery Inspector General's De- 


Air Force — 
Engineers Judge Advocate Gen- 
Signal Corps eral’s Department 


Finance Department 
Quartermaster Corps 
Medical Department 
Ordnance Department 
Chemical WarfareService 
Corps of Chaplains 
Special Services Branch 


Pay and allowances. Not only does the 
soldier receive pay, but he also receives 
certain benefits and allowances that should 
be taken into consideration as part of his 
compensation. For instance, he receives 
food, clothing, quarters, medical and den- 
tal attention, training, and privileges of 
low-rate insurance that in civilian life 
would all be counted on the expense side 
of the budget. The cash pay of enlisted 
men varies from $50 to $207 a month. 

Base monthly pay in the different grades 
amounts to the following: 


Private, 7th grade $ 50-$ 75 
Private, first-class, 6th grade $ 54-$ 81 
Corporal, 5th grade technicians $ 66-$ 99 
Sergeant, 4th grade technicians $ 78-$117 
Staff sergeant, 3rd grade tech- 


nicians $ 96-$144 
Technical Sergeant and First 

Sergeant, 2nd grade $114-$171 
Master Sergeant, 1st grade $138-$207 


REORGANIZATION OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
On March 9, 1942, the reorganization of 
the War Department went into effect. 
It groups the Army within the continen- 
tal limits of the United States under 


.three heads: A Commander of all Air 


Forces, A Commander of all Ground 
Forces, A Commander of all Services of 
Supply. 

Thus the two great coordinated fighting 
arms, the Air and Ground Forces, are re-. 


lieved of thenecessary supply, procurement, 
and general administrative duties. Each 
of the three commands has a general staff 
and is charged with the training of per- 
sonnel of all units in its command. The 
Air Forces are responsible for training, 
maintenance of schools, special equipment, 
maintenance of aviation production, sup- 
ply, and repair facilities. The Air Forces 
command all troops designated as neces- 
sary for their operation. They are re- 
sponsible for the mobilization, training, 
equipping, and organization of men, offi- 
cers, and units so that they can provide the 
necessary combat troops for the theaters 
of operation—which is the chief responsi- 
bility of the commanding general of the 
Army Air Forces. 

Similarly, the commanding general of 
the Army Ground Forces has an organiza- 
tion which will provide the policies under 
which the ground-force units are mobil- 
ized, trained, equipped, and organized. 
Among these units are the Infantry, Cav- 
alry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery. 

Among the responsibilities of the com- 
manding general of the Services of Supply 
are the administrative functions, wherever 
practicable, of the entire Army organiza- 
tion. Procurement and supply for the 
entire Army, with the exception of those 
materials which are peculiar to the Army 
Air Forces, come under his direction. 
Supply and transportation problems are 
handled through the corps areas. Services 
of Supply is also responsible for the flow 
of supplies, equipment, men, and ordnance 
from the factories to the field. 

Unitep States Mitirary ACADEMY. 
The United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., is an educational in- 
stitution of collegiate grade, established 
by the government and supervised by the 
War Department, for the purpose of train- 
ing young men for military service and 
for careers as officers in the Army. 

The cadet corps consists of a maxi- 
mum of 1,960 cadets! appointed as follows: 


1 Changed June, 1942, to 2,496. 
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and advanced courses, graduates are or- 
dered to immediate duty in the Army as 
commissioned officers; honor graduates 
may be selected by the War Department to 
qualify for permanent commissions. 

Grounp Forces. The Army will select 
approximately 90,000 candidates for train- 
ing at Ground Forces officer candidate 
schools. It is expected that, upon com- 
pletion of the 3 months’ training, about 
70,000 men will qualify for commissions. 

Eligibility. Before a man can become 
eligible for admission to these schools, he 
must join the Army and have at least 3 
months’ active military service. He must 
be between 18 and 45 years of age, and 
must have had a rating of 110 or better on 
the general Army classification test. 

Application. The candidate for appoint- 
ment to an officer candidate school makes 
his application through his commanding 
officer. He may apply for any branch of 
service he desires; he is not limited to the 
Arm or Service to which he happened to 
be assigned for his 3 months’ basic train- 
ing. There will be no set quota of officer 
candidates for any particular unit. 

Commission. Upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of the 3 months’ course at an officer 
candidate school, the candidate is com- 
missioned as a second lieutenant. 

Army Spsciatist Corps (As of February 
27, 1942). The new Army Specialist 
Corps was created by the War Department 
under an executive order signed by the 
President, February 27, 1942, in order to 
marshal outstanding scientific, technical, 
labor, and business specialists into the 
Army. They are under military control 
and receive distinctive uniforms. 

Appointments will be made from among 
men over the active draft age who are 
highly qualified but possess little military 
knowledge or training. These specialists 


-will release Army officers from adminis- 


trative posts and enable them to take up 
the combat and command duties for which 
they are specially trained. Specialists who 
serve with the troops in the field must 
pass the Army physical examination. 


At the present time, no applications are 
being acted upon until the necessary or- 
ganization work can be approved. 

U. S. Army Nurse Corps (Women only). 
The Army Nurse Corps has been function- 
ing since the Spanish-American War; it 
was made an integral part of the Medical 
Department on February 2, 1901. In April, 
1917, the Nurse Corps numbered only 403, 
but grew during World War I to nearly 
22,000 who served at home and abroad. 

Requirements for appointment. An ap- 
pointee must be a woman of good charac- 
ter, unmarried, a U. S. citizen, between 22 
and 30 years of age (inclusive), and at 
least 60 inches tall (without shoes). Her 
weight (without clothing) must be stand- 
ard for her age and height. A physical 
examination by a board of medical officers 
at the nearest Army post is required 30 
days prior to appointment. 

Education. An applicant must be a 
graduate of an accredited high school, a 
graduate of a school of nursing of approved 
standards, and a registered nurse (RN). 
Preference is given the applicant who is a 
member of both her Alumnae Association 
and the American Nurses Association, and 
who is also an enrolled Red Cross nurse. 

Application. An applicant for appoint- 
ment should write a letter to the Surgeon 
General of the Army, Washington, D. C., 
requesting the necessary application form. 
Application papers must be accompanied 
by a recent unmounted autographed photo- 
graph (3 x 4 inches) of the applicant and 
an official statement from her high school, 
giving date of graduation and her numeri- 
cal rank in the class. 

Appointment. Nurses are appointed by 
the Surgeon General with the approval of 
the Secretary of War. A nurse will be ap- 
pointed only on condition that she agrees 
to serve for a period of 3 years. 

Assignment to duty. The first station to 
which a nurse is assigned is in the United 
States; here she becomes accustomed to 
military usage and procedure. She is sel- 
dom assigned to foreign duty until she has 
completed at least 1 year of service. 
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Nursing duties, including night duty, in a 
military hospital are approximately the 
same as those usually performed in a civil 
hospital. Army nursing includes the care 
of officers, enlisted men, and their families. 

Special assignments. Nurses ate not ac- 
cepted in the Army Nurse Corps for special 
assignments, but the services of those who 
are specially qualified—for example, anes- 
thetists or operating-room nurses—will be 
utilized to the fullest extent. 

Relative rank. Army nurses are appointed 
in the grade of ‘‘nurse’’ and although they 
are not regularly commissioned officers 
they are given a ranking equivalent to 
that of a second lieutenant. Relative ranks 
are: Nurse, second lieutenant; chief nurse, 
first lieutenant; assistant superintendent, 
captain; superintendent, major. In March, 
1942, the superintendent of the Army 
Nurse Corps was elevated to the rank 
relative to that of colonel for the duration 
of the war, and her assistant was raised 
to the relative rank of lieutenant colonel. 
Promotions depend upon length of service, 
special qualifications, and examinations. 

Pay and allowances. Army nurses ate 
entitled to pay with maintenance accord- 
ing to the following schedule: 


Number of Years’ Service | Month Year 


I- 3 $ go $1,080 
4- 6 105 1,260 
7-9 120 1,440 
10-11 135 1,620 
12 or more 150 1,800 


Uniforms. Upon appointment, a nurse is 
issued regulation equipment consisting of 
6 white nurses uniforms and caps, 2 pairs 
each of black oxfords and nurses white 
shoes, cape, coat, gloves, collar insignia, 
muffler, overcoat, skirt, sweater, and 
blouses. 

Retirement. A nurse may be retired from 
active service, with pay, after 30 years of 
service, or after 20 years of service having 
reached the age of 50 years, at 3 per cent 
of the base pay multiplied by the number 
of completed years of service. A nurse 
also may be retired for disability incurred 


in line of duty at 75 per cent of the base 
pay received at the time of retirement. 
In all cases, the retirement pay is for life. 

Reserve Nurses, ArMy Nurse Corps. 
Reserve nurses who meet the requirement 
are assigned to duty for as long a period 
as their services may be required, and are 
subject to all laws and regulation govern- 
ing regular Army nurses, including pay 
and allowances, insurance, and retirement 
privileges. A reserve nurse who meets the 
requirements may transfer from the Reserve 
Corps to the Regular Corps when a vacancy 
occurs. Full credit will be allowed for 
service aS a reserve nurse in estimating 
longevity for pay and allowances. 

Application. Information may be ob- 
tained through the local Red Cross nursing 
committees, by writing directly to the 
Nursing Service, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., or from the Army 
corps area commander. The Red Cross 
Nursing Service, by Congressional enact- 
ment of 1912, is constituted as the official 
reserve for the Army Nurse Corps. 

Requirements. Must be a woman between 
21 and 4o years of age, a U. S. citizen, 
single (including widowed or divorced), 
a registered nurse (RN). She must pass a 
physical examination. 

Education. The applicant must be a 
graduate of an accredited high school and 
a graduate of an approved school of nurs- 
ing which is connected with a hospital 
that has a daily average of 50 patients and 
gives a 3-year course in basic nursing 
subjects, including medicine, surgery, ob- 
stetrics, and pediatrics. Affiliated or post- 
graduate training is considered. 

TRAINING FOR NursEs (NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE) Act. To increase the number of 
nurses, Congress on July 1, 1941, appro- 
priated $1,200,000 to be disbursed to pub- 
lic and private hospitals, nursing schools, 
and certain other institutions on certifica- 
tion by the Surgeon General, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 
This appropriation offers opportunity to 
young women to receive the basic educa- 
tion necessary to enter Army or Navy 
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nursing. On February 21, 1942, Congress 
provided an additional $600,000 for fur- 
ther expansion of the program. 

All 1,300 accredited schools of nursing 
were given the opportunity to apply for 
federal aid to conduct refresher courses for 
inactive graduate nurses. Schools (671) 
affiliated with hospitals having a daily 
average of 100 or more patients were in- 
vited to submit plans for an increased en- 
rollment in their basic nursing programs. 
In addition, letters were sent to universi- 
ties and other institutions offering ad- 
vanced courses, inviting them to partici- 
pate in the program. 

Types of training: Basic nursing program 
for student nurses ($900,000 allotted), 
refresher courses for inactive registered 
nurses ($100,000 allotted), postgraduate 
courses for graduate nurses in special fields 
($200,000 allotted). 

Basic nursing program. Basic under- 
graduate nursing programs are intended to 
qualify graduates to become registered 
nurses in the state in which the nursing 
school is located. In 1941-42, there were 
113 schools of nursing cooperating in the 
program; approximately half of these 
schools are located in 8 states—Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Minnesota, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

Further information. Specific information 
about schools participating in this pro- 
gram and about admission requirements 
may be obtained from the State Secretary 
of the State Board of Nurse Examiners 
(generally located in the State Capitol 
Building), or from the Nursing Informa- 
tion Bureau, 1790 Broadway, New York. 

Women’s Army Auxitiary Corps. Or- 
ganized May 14, 1942, for non-combatant 
service with the Army, the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps is a corps of women 
in military uniform and under military 
discipline. Positions that women may 
eventually fill include: Clerks, machine 
operators, cooks, bakers, stewardesses, 
dietitians, hygienists, pharmacists, tele- 
phone operators, telegraph operators, hos- 


tesses, librarians, post exchange assistants, 
laundry workers, accountants, statisti- 
cians, bookkeepers, and many others. 
Applicants must be women citizens of the 
United States, between their 21st and 45th 
birthdays, between 60 and 72 inches tall 
without shoes, and of proportionate 
weight. The term of service is for 1 year, 
and will probably be extended for the 
duration, plus 6 months. Pay varies as 
follows: Auxiliary (equivalent to pri- 
vate), $50 per month; junior leader 
(equivalent to corporal), $66; leader 
(equivalent to sergeant), $78; and first 
leader (equivalent to first sergeant), $114; 
third officer (equivalent to second licu- 
tenant), receives $150; second officer 
(equivalent to first lieutenant), $166.67; 
first officer (equivalent to captain), $200. 
Officers will be paid, in addition, a sub- 
sistance allowance of 70 cents per day. If 
quarters are not furnished, an allowance of 
$45 per month is made. Recruiting, be- 
ginning in August, is on a regional basis. 
Applications should be submitted to the 
nearest Army recruiting station, not to 
Washington. 
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CHAPTER VI 
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os stations. First enlistments in 
the Navy are made only at Navy re- 
cruiting stations; the recruiting ofh- 
cer in charge will answer your questions 
concerning enlistment. Inquire at these 
stations for locations of substations. (See 
Pp: 41-42). 

First enlistment. For first enlistment, an 
applicant must be: native-born, or a fully 
naturalized citizen of the United States; 
between the ages of 17 and 30, inclusive; 
of good character; mentally qualified; not 
less than 64 inches tall and of proportion- 
ate weight; and unmarried. He also must 
pass a rigid physical examination, furnish 
authentic evidence of age, if under 21 secure 
written consent of parent or guardian, and 
furnish references. Those with police 
records, reform school or prison records, or 
juvenile records are not eligible. First 
enlistments are authorized in the rating of 
apprentice seaman only, at a monthly base 
pay of $50. All enlistments are made for 
general service with no promise of being 
assigned to any particular detail or duty. 

Duration. Six years is the period of en- 
listment for those 18 years of age or over. 
Those 17 years of age enlist until their 
twenty-first birthday. 

Premotion. After 4 months’ total ser- 
vice, apprentice seamen are advanced to 
seamen second-class or firemen third-class 
at $54 a month. Rate of advancement is 
determined by the ability of the individual 
and by Navy needs; rate of pay increases 
with each promotion and with length of 
service. 

Training. After an 8-weeks’ course of 
training at a naval training station, re- 
cruits (apprentice seamen) are transferred 
to general service at sea unless they are 
selected for service-school instruction. A 
limited number of newly enlisted men with 


high qualifications are selected for training 
in Class “‘A’’ shore schools. 

Electrical, ordnance, communication, 
and clerical schools are located at Norfolk, 
Va., and San Diego, Calif. Machinists’ 
metalworkers’, and woodworkers’ schools 
are located at Norfolk, Va. Aviation 
schools are located at Norfolk, Va., San 
Diego, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Class “‘B’’ and **C’’ schools are advanced 
schools not open to newly enlisted men. 

Training includes: 


Aerographer (primary and advanced) 

Airship (rigid 

Automatic pilot 

Aviation instrument 

Aviation machinist’s mate (primary and 
advanced) 

Aviation metalsmith 

Aviation ordnanceman 

Aviation pilot training 

Bombsight 

Buglemaster 

Cooks and bakers 

Deep sea divers 

Diesel engine 

Divers, second-class 

Echo sounding 

Electrical interior communication 

Fire control (elementary, primary, and 
advanced ) 

Fire control instrument 

Gas chamber 

Gas mask 

Gyro compass 

Naval Academy preparatory 

Optical 

Parachute matériel 

Pharmacist’s mates and hospital ap- 
prentices (technicians) 

Photographer 

Photography (slide film) 

Radio and sound matériel 

Radioman 

Rangefinder operator 
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Sound motion-picture technician 
Stenography 

Submarine periscope 

Submarine training 

Torpedoman (elementary and advanced) 
i emma sound 

Visual signal 


Welding 


Rates of pay. Enlisted personnel is 
divided, for pay purposes, into seven pay 
grades, depending on the rating held: 


a. Chief petty officers: $138 (permanent 
appointment); $126 (acting appoint- 
ment). 

b. Petty officers, officers’ stewards, and 
officers’ cooks (all first-class ratings): 
$114. 

c. Petty officers, officers’ stewards and 
officers’ cooks (all second-class); and 
musicians (first-class): $96. 

d. Petty officers, officers’ stewards, and 
officers’ cooks (all third-class); and 
firemen (first-class): $78. 

e. Seamen, hospital apprentices, bug- 
lers, and mess pole. omen (all first- 
class), and firemen and musicians 
(both second-class): $66. 

f. Seamen, hospital apprentices, bug- 
lers, and mess attendants (all second- 
class); and firemen (third-class): $54. 

g. Apprentice seamen and mess attend- 
ants (third-class): $50. 


Note: On completion of 4 years’ ser- 
vice, the base pay is increased by 10 per 
cent. Thereafter, base pay is increased 5 
per cent for each 4 years’ service com- 
pleted until the maximum of 25 per cent 
increase is reached after 16 years’ service. 
Enlisted personnel on duty involving flying 
receive 50 per cent increase in the base pay 
for their rating while they are on such 
duty. Those in submarines _ receive 
amounts varying from $5 to $30 a month 
extra, depending upon the station where 
they serve and their individual qualifica- 
tions. 

* Under the act approved March 7, 1942, 
and continuing in effect until 12 months 
after the terminatior of the present war is 
proclaimed by the President, enlisted men 


serving on sea duty, or shore duty outside | 


of the continental limits of the United 
States including Alaska, are entitled to a 
20 per cent increase on their base pay; 
those entitled to receive this increase who 
are receiving additional pay for submarine 
or aviation duty are also entitled to a 20 
per cent increase on such additional pay. 

A man who receives a discharge under 
honorable conditions, and reenlists within 
3 months of the day of his discharge, re- 
ceives a reenlistment allowance of $50 for 
each year of service in the last expiring 
enlistment (total not to exceed $300), 
provided he holds a rating of chief petty 
officer, petty officer first-class, or petty 
officer second-class. A petty officer third- 
class or non-rated man reenlisting under 
the above conditions receives $25 for each 
year of service (total not to exceed $150). 
During a period when the President de- 
clares that a state of war or national 
emergency exists, an additional enlistment 
allowance, equal in amount to that pro- 
vided in the foregoing, shall be paid to 
every honorably discharged enlisted man 
of the Navy who reenlists, within 24 
hours after such discharge, on board the 
ship or at the station from which he was 
last discharged. 

Allowances or additions. Upon first en- 
listment, a man receives a free clothing 
outfit, rations (food), lodging, and medi- 
cal and dental attention. 

After 30 years’ service, an enlisted man 
may retire on three-fourths of the pay of 
his rating, including all permanent addi- 
tions. For example, if he is a chief petty 
officer with permanent appointment, he 
will receive a total of $155.25 a month. 

United States Navy Recruiting Stations. 
Information concerning the locations of 
the 363 substations may be obtained by 
writing to any of the following 40 main 
stations: 


Piateadiessiecdentesseune Birmingham 
ret nk aie Rian t Nate aa ae Little Rock 
Siiiwses<aahhs Los Angeles, San Diego, 

San Francisco 
Ro oath eae bee eaid ete Denver 
CN We oy Sica iteus dade ean New Haven 
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Eee eT ee eer Jacksonville 
a es se ee ee Macon 
BN ee ents cate orate Chicago 
— TTT Ul 
kc crc eich au angie pomaseeed Des Moines 
Ee eee ee Louisville 
eee ey New Orleans 
Ne ccna ite dele Baltimore 
Serre Boston, Springfield 
NE is a ar . .Detroit 
Eee errr .Minneapolis 
Mo................Kansas City, St. Louis 
a ca ene aes ee Omaha 
> aa nantes Buffalo, New York 
_ | res Raleigh 
ee _ Cincinnati, "Cleveland 
Ser erer reer. Oklahoma City 
dixisivadinn aisesane dees’ Portland 
_ Terre -Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
ee . Columbia 
ae IED .Nashville 
| eee Dallas, Houston 
Sere _ Salt Lake City 
Tie Oe ee ie pee Richmond 
so aod: <cn ts! scva. wisp oe can Seattle 
TN ais wo pvaca dy bx pte oto Charleston 


Unitep Srates Navat AcapemMy, AN- 
napotis, Mp. The sole purpose of the 
Naval Academy is to train successful 
candidates to become capable young line 
officers in the United States Navy. 

The students of the Naval Academy are 
called midshipmen. The pay of a mid- 
shipman, $780 a year, is sufficient to meet 
all of his expenses while he is at the Naval 
Academy. The course of study is of 3 
years’ duration. Graduates are com- 
missioned as probationary ensigns in the 
Navy. 

Appointments. Five midshipmen may be 
appointed by each Senator, Representative, 
Delegate in Congress, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent. The President appoints 5 for the 
District of Columbia. He also appoints 
annually, from the United States at large, 
25 men who are sons of officers and of en- 
listed men of the Regular Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. 

To give deserving enlisted men an oppor- 
tunity to try for training at the Naval 
Academy, the Naval Academy Preparatory 
School is maintained at the Naval Training 


Station, Norfolk, Va. The aim of the 
school is to prepare enlisted men who have 
completed 1 year of naval service, 9 months 
of which was sea duty, for April competi- 
tive entrance examinations. One hundred 
regular Navy and Marine Corps men have 
the opportunity of being selected annually 
through such examinations. 

One hundred enlisted men of the Naval 
Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve 
may be selected by competitive examina- 
tion for appointments annually. 

Ten appointments are made from Puerto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands. 

Twenty appointments annually are made 
from among honor graduates of educa- 
tional institutions which are designated as 
“honor schools’’ by the War and Navy 
Departments, and from the members of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Not more than 20 persons from the 
American republics may receive instruction 
at the same time and not more than 3 from 
the same republic may receive instruction 
at the same time. (These appointments 
are made for instruction only; appointees 
do not enter U. S. Navy.) 

One appointment is made from the 
Canal Zone. 

Qualifications for appointment. All candi- 
dates are required to be: (1) Citizens of the 
United States, (2) between 17 and 20 years 
of age (inclusive), (3) unmarried now or 
previously, (4) able to pass a rigid physical 
examination, and (5) able to meet educa- 
tional and mental requirements. 

Navy Nurse Corps. The Navy Nurse 
Corps was established in 1908 as a part of 
the Medical Department of the Navy, 
which is responsible for the care of the sick 
and injured of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. An applicant for appointment 
should write a letter in her own hand- 
writing to the Surgeon General of the 
Navy, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Requirements for appointment. An appli- 
cant for appointment in the Navy Nurse 
Corps must be a female citizen of the 
United States, a registered nurse, single, 
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and between the ages of 22 and 28. She 
must have the equivalent of a high school 
education; be a graduate of a school of 
nursing (approved by the Surgeon General 
of the Navy); provide such additional 
certificates and other evidence of mental, 
moral, and professional qualifications as are 
required by the Surgeon General; and must 
pass the required physical examination. 

Appointment. Nurses are appointed for a 
period of 3 years. The first 6 months after 
assignment to duty is regarded as a proba- 
tionary period. An appointment may be 
revoked if a nurse fails to meet certain re- 
quirements. 

Assignment to duty. All appointments in 
the Navy Nurse Corps are for general duty 
and are dependent upon the needs of the 
service. A first assignment to duty is 
usually to the station nearest the place 
from which the nurse is ordered to duty. 
Special courses for nurses (after 3 years of 
service) are offered in anesthesia, dietetics, 
instruction, and physical therapy. 

Pay. A nurse receives, for the first 3 
years of service, $90a month. Those who 
have served 30 years (or 20 years, upon 
reaching the age of 50) are eligible for re- 
tirement with pay. 

Navat Reserve. The Naval Reserve 
was created and established in February, 
1925, and was reorganized under the Naval 
Reserve Act of July 1, 1938. 

Enlistment in the Naval Reserve is for 2, 
3, or 4 years, or until 21 years of age. 
Pay, training, and promotion are the same 
as in the regular Navy, except that enlisted 
men of the Naval Reserve on active duty in 
time of war or national emergency must 
serve for the duration without reenlist- 
ment and do not receive the reenlistment 
allowances authorized for enlisted men of 
the regular Navy. Regular Navy physical 
requirements have been modified for Re- 
serve enlistments at the present time. 
Men up to 50 years of age are eligible, and 
married men who are able to support their 
dependents may enlist. 

The Naval Reserve consists of four 
classes, as follows: 


(1) The Fleet Reserve is composed of 
ex-officers and ex-enlisted men of the 
regular Navy who may be utilized with- 
out further training to fill billets re- 
quiring experienced personnel in the 
initial stages of mobilization. The men 
must have been honorably discharged 
from the Navy or have transferred to the 
Fleet Reserve after 20 years of service in 
the Navy. 

(2) The Organized Reserve is a group 
specifically trained to supplement other 
units of the Navy. It consists of (a) sur- 
face units, and (b) aviation squadrons, 
both of which in time of peace hold 
regular drills at Naval Reserve armories 
or aviation bases. 

(3) The Volunteer Reserve, for the most 
part, is an unorganized class which pro- 
vides additional personnel for service in 
time of emergency or war. 

(4) The Merchant Marine Reserve pro- 
vides officers and men for service on 
merchant vessels and provides officers 
directly connected with the operation 
and management of such vessels when 
the vessels are commissioned in the 
Navy. 


Tue Navat Reserve Orricers’ TRAINING 
Corps (Naval R.O.T.C.) provides officers 
for the Naval Reserve. College students 
enrolled in this corps are given instruction 
in naval science and tactics by officers of the 
regular Navy; this work is taken along 
with their college studies. When these 
students are graduated or complete the 
naval course, they become eligible for 
commission as ensign, United States Naval 
Reserve, provided they are physically 
qualified. Units are maintained in the 
following 27 institutions: 


Calif. University of California, Berke- 
ley 
University of California, Los 
Angeles 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 


Colo. University of Colorado, Boul- 
der 

Conn. Yale University, New Haven 

Ga. Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta 
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Ill. Northwestern University, 
Evanston 

Ind. University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend 

La. Tulane University, New Or- 
leans 

Mass. College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester 


Harvard University, Cambridge 
Tufts College, New Medford 


Mich. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

Minn. University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

N. Mex. University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

N. Y. Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy 

N.C. Duke University, Durham 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 

Okla. University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man 

Pa. University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

R. I. Brown University, Providence 

S. C. University of South Carolina, 
Columbia 

Tex. Rice Institute, Houston 

University of Texas, Austin 

Va. University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville 

Wash. University of Washington, Se- 
attle 

Wis. Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee 


Capets, MercHant Marine RESERVE. 
Appointments of cadets in the Merchant 
Marine Reserve will be in accordance with 
such instructions as may be issued by the 
Bureau of Navigation. Those eligible in- 
clude students at the state maritime acad- 
emies of the states of California, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Maine; and 
cadets and cadet officers in training to be- 
come licensed officers in the U. S. Merchant 
Marine. Cadets in the Merchant Marine 


Reserve, who volunteer for and are ordered 
to active duty, are appointed as midship- 
men in the Merchant Marine Reserve, 
pending their qualification for appoint- 
ment as officers in the Merchant Marine 
Reserve. 


Canpipates For Crass V-1, U. S. Nava 
Reserve (Accredited college program). 
Effective March 1, 1942, young men en- 
rolled in accredited colleges may enlist as 
apprentice seamen V-1 in the Naval Re- 
serve, continue in college at their own ex- 
pense, and in addition be given naval 
training in an inactive naval status. No 
uniforms or equipment will be issued until 
an individual is called to active duty. 
This program is being instituted with a 
view to procuring and training Naval 
Reserve officers. The Navy will accept 
voluntary enlistment in this program of 
not more than 80,000 men a year. 

Qualifications. To be eligible, a young 
man must be a first- or second-year student 
in an accredited college or junior college, 
or a senior in high school who has been 
accepted for entrance to an accredited col- 
lege or junior college; he must be un- 
married, between the ages of 17 and 19, 
inclusive; physically fit; enrolled as a 
regular full-time student, pursuing a course 
leading to a bachelor’s degree; and a citi- 
zen of good repute in his community. If 
he plans to transfer to class V-5 (aviation 
cadet flight training), he must have been a 
United States citizen for at least 10 years. 
If he plans to transfer to class V-7 (reserve 
midshipman training), he must have been a 
United States citizen for at least 10 years; 
he must be pursuing a course leading to 
one of the following bachelor degrees: 
Art, science, education, philosophy, busi- 
ness administration, commercial science, 
journalism, or any engineering degree; 
and he also must have completed two 
I-semester courses of mathematics of col- 
lege grade, or agree to register for such 
courses to be completed prior to comple- 
tion of the work required for a bachelor’s 
degree. In addition, a course in trigo- 
nometry must have been taken in an ac- 
credited school or college. 

How to enlist. Apply at the nearest 
Navy recruiting station and present the 
following papers: (a) Application form 
NRB No. 24; (b) certified statement from 
an accredited college to the effect that the 
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individual is a duly registered regular full- 
time student in good standing or, if not 
actually enrolled, has been duly accepted 
for admission to the accredited college for 
enrollment in the next academic term; 
(c) parents’ or guardian's consent (N. 
Nav. 400); and (d) original birth certifi- 
cate or other evidence of age and citizen- 
ship. 

Training. Upon completion of approxi- 
mately 1'/2 years of college work, with 
satisfactory academic grades in the ap- 
proved program, individuals will take 
comprehensive general examinations pre- 
pared by the Navy Department. From 
this group, approximately 20,000 Class V-1 
men will be selected yearly for transfer to 
class V-5 for aviation cadet flight training. 
If selected, the individual will be per- 
mitted to finish at least 2 calendar years of 
college before being transferred to the V-5 
program for training to be an office pilot. 
Those who successfully complete the V-5 
program are commissioned as ensigns A- 
VCN), U. S. Naval Reserve, or second 
lieutenants, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. 

Approximately 15,000 V-1 men will be 
transferred annually to class V-7 (reserve 
midshipman training) enlistment status. 
They will be permitted to continue their 
college courses up to a bachelor’s degree 
at their own expense; during this time, 
they will be in an inactive duty status. 
Of these 15,000 men, approximately 5,000 
will be accepted in standard engineering 
courses. On completion of their college 
work, the 15,000 will be given reserve mid- 
shipman training leading to a commission 
as an ensign, U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Those not selected for transfer to class V- 
5 or class V-7 will be permitted to finish 2 
calendar years of pre-induction training 
program at the college which they attend; 
they will then be called to active duty as 
apprentice seamen. They will be sent to 
naval training schools for naval recruit in- 
doctrination, and ordered to general service 
in an enlisted status. After 1 year of 
active service they may apply for class V-7 
training. If recommended by their com- 


manding officer, they will be sent to re- 
serve midshipmen schools and, if success- 
ful, will be commissioned as ensigns, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. 

Students who enlist in this program and 
for any reason are then separated from col- 
lege will be ordered to active duty at the 
nearest naval training station. 

AviaTIon CapET—CANDIDATES FOR CLass 
V-5, U. S. Navat Reserve (As of April 23, 
1942). Effective April 27, 1942, gradu- 
ates of accredited secondary schools who 
are desirable officer material, who are 
physically and otherwise qualified in ac- 
cordance with prescribed standards, and 
who establish their mental qualifications 
by satisfactory completion of aviation 
classification tests may qualify to become 
ensigns in the Naval Reserve. 

Applicants must be: (1) High school 
graduates between the ages of 18 and 27, 
inclusive, or (2) enlisted men on active 
duty in the regular Navy or Naval Reserve, 
who are high school graduates, who are 
recommended by their commanding officers 
as candidates for flight training leading to 
commissions, and who have obtained a 
score of 80 or higher on the general classi- 
fication test. Applicants may enlist at 
regular recruiting stations or directly at 
the nearest Naval Aviation Cadet Selection 
Board. 

Qualified candidates will receive 3 to 4 
months’ training at one of the aviation 
induction centers located at: University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia; University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
St. Mary's College, St. Mary’s College, 
Calif. Following this will be 3 months of 
primary flight training at a Naval Reserve 
Aviation base, and about 3 months of ad- 
vanced flight training at one of the naval 
air stations. 

AviaTIon Capets, Unirep States NAVAL 
Reserve. After they successfully com- 
plete a period of training of about 9 months 
at naval flight training centers, aviation 
cadets in the United States Naval Reserve 
are commissioned as ensigns, Naval Re- 
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serve, and are assigned to active duty in 
the aeronautic organization of the United 
States Navy. They must agree, when ap- 
pointed, to serve continuously for 4 years 
on active duty, unless released sooner; 
at the end of 3 years of commissioned ser- 
vice, they become eligible for promotion 
to lieutenant (junior grade), Naval Re- 
serve. 

Requirements for appointment. An appli- 
cant for service as aviation cadet must be a 
male; a citizen of the United States for a 
period of at least 10 years; must be be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 26, inclusive; 
must be unmarried; must meet moral, 
physical, and psychological requirements; 
and must meet the following educational 
requirements: Either 2 full years of col- 
lege, including at least one-half the credits 
necessary for a degree from an accredited 
college or university with a 4-year course;' 
or substantially the equivalent of this 
education acquired by other means, in 
which case his experience, training, and 
aptitude for the service must be sufficiently 
outstanding to render him particularly de- 
sirable. 

How to apply. Go to nearest Navy re- 
cruiting station or substation wich the 
following documents: 


(1) Birth certificate. 

(2) Transcript of college record. 

(3) Letter from college registrar or re- 
corder showing total number of 
credits received out of the total re- 
quired for the particular degree for 
which the applicant is a candidate. 

(4) Three letters of recommendation on 
the business stationery of the per- 
sons making recommendations. 

(5) A description of not fewer than 50 
words En the applicant’s hand- 
writing) of all occupational and 
military service or training. 


1 Such institutions are listed in the U. S. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1941, No. 1, Part III, “Colleges 
and Universities,’’ and Circular No. 185, Supplement. 
Detailed requirements are listed in Article H-10302, 
Bureau of Navigation Manual. Educational quali- 


fications are determined by transcripts of official 
school records. The Navy does not conduct examina- 
tions, 


(6) Parents’ consent to enlistment if 
applicant is under 21 years of age. 
(7) Photograph of applicant. 


Training. The applicant is given a pre- 
liminary physical examination at the time 
of application, and, if he passes, is fur- 
nished transportation to the nearest Naval 
Aviation Cadet Selection Board. After 
enlistment, he is sent to one of the four 
naval aviation pre-flight schools (located 
at the University of lowa, University of 
North Carolina, University of Georgia, 
and St. Mary's College of California) for 
ground indoctrination and physical con- 
ditioning for a period of 3 months. Dur- 
ing this period he is observed, to determine 
whether he is good officer material. He is 
then sent to a Naval Reserve aviation 
base for primary flight instruction and ap- 
pointed an aviation cadet. If he fails, he 
is discharged from the Naval Reserve, or at 
his request he may be transferred to 
another class of the Naval Reserve for 
which he is qualified. On satisfactory 
completion of this training, the aviation 
cadet is given further flight training at one 
of the naval flight-training centers in order 
to qualify as a naval aviator. If at any 
time during this period he fails in flight 
training, he is released from active duty 
and discharged. However, individuals 
who hold engineering degrees from ac- 
credited colleges, and who fail in flight 
training, may apply for special service com- 
missions for engineering duty in the Naval 
Reserve. If the cadet completes this fur- 
ther flight training successfully, he is de- 
signated as a naval aviator and is com- 
missioned as an ensign in the Naval 
Reserve. 

Pay. The pay for aviation cadets is $75 
a month, plus $1 a day for subsistence. 
The pay of an ensign amounts to approxi- 
mately $291 a month, including base pay, 
extra flight pay, subsistence, and rental 
allowance ($45 less if quarters are fur- 
nished). 

MipsHipMen, Unitep States Nava 
ResERVE, 1942-43. The Naval Reserve 
Act of 1938 provides for appointments in 
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the grade of midshipmen, United States 
Naval Reserve. Applicants are enlisted as 
apprentice seamen, class V-7; in this status 
they are given 30 days’ elementary training 
at some Navy activity. Those who fail, 
or who are not recommended for appoint- 
ment as Reserve midshipmen, will be 
ordered home and then discharged, or upon 
their request will be transferred in an en- 
listed status to another branch of the Naval 
Reserve for which they are qualified. Suc- 
cessful candidates are recommended for ap- 
pointment as midshipmen, United States 
Naval Reserve, and ordered to one of the 
Naval Reserve midshipmen schools for 3 
months’ further intensive training. Those 
who complete this work are commissioned 
as ensign, U.S.N.R., either as deck officer, 
engineering officer, or deck and engineering 
officer of the Volunteer Reserve for general 
service. 

Applicants for enlistment in class V-7 
must qualify under the following require- 
ments: 


a. Unmarried; men citizens of the 
United States for a period of 10 years; 
not less than 19 and under 28 years 
of age, as of date of enlistment. 

b. Able to meet physical requirements 
for ensign, D-V (G) or E-V (G), 
U. S. Naval Reserve, except that 
minimum height for class V-7 is 
65 '/2 inches. 

c. Able to meet educational qualifica- 
tions: 

(1) Possess one of the following de- 
grees from an accredited univer- 
sity or college: Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, any 
Engineering Degree, Bachelor of 
Education, Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy, Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration, Bachelor of Com- 
mercial Science, Bachelor of 
Journalism, Bachelor of Laws 
(provided the applicant’s law 
course was mele by at least 
2 years of pre-law work at an 
accredited institution). Submit 
certified transcript of college 
record in substantiation of de- 
gree held, which must include at 


least 2 i-semester courses in 
mathematics of college grade;? 
submit credit for a course in 
plane trigonometry taken in any 
accredited school or college. 
College juniors and seniors regu- 
larly enrolled may be enlisted 
prior to graduation, provided 
they submit a certificate from 
the registrar of the school at- 
tended, to the effect that upon 
graduation they will have at- 
tained educational qualifications 
required above. They will be 
continued on inactive duty until 
they have completed the work 
required for their college degree. 
(Juniors must have acquired 
junior status prior to April 15, 
1942.) 
d. Of good repute in their community. 
e. Agree not to marry prior to comple- 
tion of reserve midshipmen training. 


@) 


Navat Reserve Rapio Scnoots. Naval 
Reserve radio schools for apprentice sea- 
men (class V-3) are maintained at Noroton 
Heights, Conn.; Charleston, $. C.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Los Ange- 
les, Calif.; and Puget Sound, Wash. 

Navat Reserve Nurse Corps. The 
Naval Reserve Nurse Corps is composed of 
graduate, registered, unmarried female 
nurses, who obligate themselves to serve 
in the Navy in time of war or national 
emergency. 

Requirements for appointment. An appli- 
cant for Naval Reserve nurse must be: A 
female citizen of the United States or of the 
insular possessions of the United States, of 
good character, between 21 and 40 years of 
age; unmarried, widowed, or legally 
separated if married and not widowed; a 
graduate of an accredited high school and 
an accredited school of nursing having a 
daily average of not fewer than 50 pa- 

2 Note: Interpretation of required mathematics: 
Mathematics for which college credit is given toward 
a degree and not mathematics taken in high schools 
or secondary schools. Courses in such subjects as 
physics, chemistry, statistics, actuarial science, and 
accounting, which include mathematics, but which 


are not primarily mathematics courses, are not con- 
sidered as meeting the mathematics requirement. 
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tients; a member of a nursing organization 
affliated with the American Nurses’ 
Association; and able to pass a physical 
examination. 

How to apply. Write directly to the 
Superintendent of the Navy Nurse Corps, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., who will 
furnish application forms. The nurse 
should provide the following documents to 
accompany her application form: Evidence 
of citizenship; certificate of high school 
graduation; certificate of graduation from 


Naval 
District Headquarters 
I Boston, Mass. 
(North Station Office Bldg.) 
2 Now included in 1 and 3 


3 New York, N. Y. 
(Federal Bldg.) 

4 Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Navy Yard) 

5 Norfolk, Va. 
(Naval Operating Base) 


6 Charleston, S. C. 
(Navy Yard) 


7 Key West, Fla. 
Naval Operating Base) 


8 New Orleans, La. 
(Federal Bldg.) 


9 Great Lakes, Ill. 
(Naval Training Station) 


10 San Juan, Puerto Rico 


II San Diego, Calif. 
(Naval Station) 


12 San Francisco, Calif. 
(Federal Office Bldg.) 


school of nursing; registered nurse's 
certificate; three letters of recommenda- 
tion; any special certificates, such as 
those for anesthetist and dietitian; profile 
and full-face photographs, in uniform; 
and fingerprint records, N. Nav. 2. 

Pay. The cash pay of nurses is $90 a 
month for the first 3 years. They also re- 
ceive maintenance which is equivalent to 
approximately $792 per annum. 

Assignment to duty. The initial assign- 
ment of Naval Reserve nurses will usually 
be to one of the large naval hospitals. 


States Included in District 
Maine, Mass., N. H., Vt., R. I. Gincluding 
Block Island) 


N. Y., Conn., N. J. (including Mercer, 
Monmouth, and counties north) 

Pa., N. J. Cincluding Burlington, Ocean, 
and counties south), and Del. 

Md. (except Prince Georges, Montgomery, 
and Charles counties), Va. (except Ar- 
lington, Fairfax, Stafford, King George, 
and Prince William counties and the city 
of Alexandria), W. Va., and N. C. (in- 
cluding Currituck, Camden, Pasquotank, 
Gates, Perquimans, Chowan, Dare, Tyr- 
rell, Washington, Hyde, Beaufort, Pam- 
lico, Craven, Jones, Carteret, and Onslow 
counties) 

S. C., Ga., counties of Nassau and Duval in 
Fla., and N. C. (except counties named 
above in 5) 

Fla. (except counties of Nassau and Duval 
and those counties west of the Apala- 
chicola River) 

Ala., Tenn., La., Miss., Ark., Okla., Tex., 
and Fla. (except counties east of the 
Apalachicola River) 

Ohio, Mich., Ky., Ind., Ill., Wis., Minn., 
Iowa, Mo., N. Dak., S. Dak., Nebr., and 
Kans. 

All island possessions of the U. S. pertain- 
ing to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 

N. Mex., Ariz., Southern Calif. (including 
Santa Barbara, Kern, San Bernardino, and 
counties south) 

Colo., Utah, Nev., Northern Calif. Cin- 
cluding San Luis Obispo, Kings, Inyo, 
Tulare, and counties north) 
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Naval 
District Headquarters 
13 Seattle, Wash. 
(Federal Office Bldg.) 
14 Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
(Naval Station) 
15 Balboa, Canal Zone 
(Naval Station) 
Cavite Philippine Islands 
(Naval Station) 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 


16 


3 District not numbered; has its own commandant. 
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States Included in District 
Wash., Oreg., Idaho, Mont., Wyo., and 
Territory of Alaska 
Hawaiian Islands and islands westward, 
including Midway 


Panama Canal Zone 


Philippine Islands 


8D. C. and exceptions noted above for Md. 


and Va. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Marine Corps Fights on Land and Sea 


urpose. The United States Marine 

Corps, organized in 1775, is an integral 
part of the Navy. The Marine Corps, in 
general, performs the following duties: 
(1) Maintains as a part of the United 
States Fleet a mobile force in immediate 
readiness for use in operations involving 
shore objectives; (2) maintains marine 
detachments as a part of ships’ crews on 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, and battleships; 
(3) provides forces for the protection of 
American lives and property abroad; and 
(4) provides garrisons for the safeguarding 
of navy yards and naval stations in the 
United States and in the outlying posses- 
sions. 

Although the Marine Corps is a unit of 
the Navy and its primary purpose is to 
support the fleet, marines may be detached 
for service with the Army. The modern 
marines, under the command of a Com- 
mandant with the rank of lieutenant 
general, serve on land, at sea, and in the 
air. They work ashore as infantrymen, 
artillerymen, machine gunners, radio opera- 
tors, drivers, and artisans to guard naval 
property; they may be quickly mobilized 
for service at any point. In the fleet, they 
man the secondary batteries or torpedo de- 
fense guns and the anti-aircraft guns; in 
aviation, they serve as airplane mechanics, 
motor experts, pilots, observers, bombers, 
riggers, or signalmen. 

Fleet Marine Force. In order that the 
fleet may have advanced bases to refuel, re- 
supply, and repair its ships, the Marine 
Corps has made available to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, United States Fleet, a force of 
all arms known as the Fleet Marine Force. 
Under the direction of the Commander-in- 
Chief, this force is an integral part of the 
United States Fleet, even though it is 
based ashore. The Fleet Marine Force, 


composed of two divisions, one based at 
New River, N. C., and the other at San 
Diego, Calif., is a composite force of infan- 
try, artillery Gincluding anti-aircraft), avi- 
ation, tanks, signal, engineering, and 
chemical troops. 

Enlistment. Only citizens of the United 
States are eligible for enlistment in the 
marines. Applicants must be between the 
ages of 17 and 30 years; if the applicant is 
under 21 years of age, both parents (or 
guardian) must approve of the enlistment. 
An applicant must be between 5 feet, 4 
inches and 6 feet, 2 inches tall, weight 
in proportion to his height. 

The recruit in camp learns military move- 
ments performed in the Marine Corps, and 
becomes familiar with the service rifle and 
pistol, machine guns, mortars, anti-tank 
guns, hand grenades, bayonets, and other 
military weapons. On completion of such 
training, he may attend one of the marine 
sea schools at Norfolk, Va., or San Diego, 
Calif. 


Marine Corps recruiting stations. There 
are four divisional headquarters from 
which addresses of district and subdistrict 
offices may be obtained: 


Eastern—1700 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Central—Room 206, U. S. Court House, 
225 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Southern—Room 1102, Atlanta Na- 
tional Bldg., 50 Whitehall St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Western—1oo Harrison Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Seven Brancues oF Marine SERVICE. 
There are seven branches of service open to 
enlisted men: Aviation, line, mess, musi- 
cian, paymaster, quartermaster, and signal 
and radio. Although, because all men are 
required to enlist for general service, no 
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promise of assignment to any special duty 
can be given, it is true that, upon comple- 
tion of required training, the enlisted man 
may request assignment to one of the 
above-mentioned branches. All assign- 
ments depend upon the abilities of the 
applicant and existing vacancies. 

Aviation. After completing a course of 
recruit training, those wishing aviation 
duty may submit an official request to the 
commandant for transfer to an aviation 
unit. This is generally approved if there 
is a vacancy at the time; however, in being 
assigned to aviation, no promise is made 
that flight training will be included. 
Promotion depends upon ability. 

Line branch. Those who perform gen- 
eral duties on ship and shore are in the line 
branch. A private may be advanced suc- 
cessively to private first-class, corporal, 
and sergeant if he manifests leadership and 
military ability. 

Mess branch. In furnishing food for a 
large number of men, two phases of work 
are necessary—handling food and ma- 
terials, and supervising such work. A 
private who is interested in handling food 
may advance to assistant cook (private 
first-class), to field cook (corporal), and to 
chief cook (sergeant), depending upon his 
proved abilities and previous experience in 
preparing food. A private who is inter- 
ested in supervisory work may advance to 
mess corporal, mess sergeant, staff ser- 
geant, technical sergeant, and master 
technical sergeant. The master technical 
sergeant must be able to select or supervise 
the purchase of food or distribute it when 
supplying a large force in the field. 

Musician branch. The United States 
Marine Band at Washington, D. C., con- 
sists of 65 musicians. Applicants, who 
must be high school graduates between 18 
and 25 years of age, are required to pass the 


-usual physical examination, and a musical 
y > 


examination given by the leader. They 
must be able to play one band instrument 
and one stringed orchestral instrument. 
Post or regimental bands are also main- 
tained at large posts. Assignments are~ 


determined by vacancies and musical 
qualifications of candidates. 

Paymaster branch. Disbursement of 
funds is handled through the office of the 
paymaster. Men who have an interest in 
and show aptitudes and abilities for work 
performed in this branch have the oppor- 
tunity of progressing from private first- 
class, corporal, sergeant, staff sergeant, 
and technical sergeant, to paymaster ser- 
geant. The paymaster sergeant must be 
qualified to assist the paymaster. 

Quartermaster branch. The Quartermaster 
Department takes care of supplying and 
transporting food, clothing, and equip- 
ment to the marines. The beginner in the 
Quartermaster Department, private first- 
class, learns the service system of providing 
food, supplies, and clothing. As he 
learns, he may be promoted to corporal, 
sergeant, staff sergeant, supply or technical 
sergeant, and finally to quartermaster ser- 
geant or master technical sergeant. 

Signal and radio branch. The mainte- 
nance and operation of communications in 
the Marine Corps is delegated to the signal 
and radio branch. In order to be pro- 
moted to private first-class, a man must 
have a fundamental knowledge of radio or 
telephony. As he learns more about the 
details of the naval communications sys- 
tem, has an advanced knowledge of radio, 
telephony, or clerical duties relating to 
communications, and becomes proficient 
in the maintenance and operation of the 
equipment he must work with (radio and 
telephone), he may be promoted to cor- 
poral, sergeant, staff sergeant, technical 
sergeant, and finally to the rank of master 
technical sergeant. 

Pay. In each branch of service, there 
are 7 pay grades which range as follows: 


ist pay grade ($138), such as sergeant 
major or master technical sergeant. 

2d pay grade ($114), such as first ser- 
geant or technical sergeant. 

3d pay grade ($96), such as staff ser- 
geant or platoon sergeant. 

4th pay grade ($78), such as sergeant or 
mess sergeant, or chief cook. 
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sth pay grade ($66), such as corporal, 
mess corporal, or field cook. 

6th pay grade ($54), such as private 
first-class or assistant cook. 


7th pay grade ($50), private. 


If a man is detailed to duty involving 
flying, he is entitled to 50 per cent increase 
in the base pay for the period so assigned. 

Retirement. After serving 30 years in 
the Marine Corps, or in Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, a veteran may retire, upon 
application, with 75 per cent of his cus- 
tomary pay. After 20 years of naval ser- 
vice, he may on request be transferred to 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve with 50 
per cent of his base pay. 

Educational opportunities. Correspond- 
ence instruction has proved to be prac- 
ticable, especially since the marines are 
constantly on the move. Free courses are 
offered by the Marine Corps Institute 
which are identical, in most cases, with 
those offered by the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. Course offerings in- 
clude: Commercial, refrigeration, auto- 
mobile, aviation, chemistry, civil and 
structural engineering, diesel engines, 
drafting, electricity, grade school and high 
school, modern languages, shop practice 
Cincluding welding), and radio. 

Advanced training in many skills is open 
to marines in several schools maintained by 
the Marine Corps and other branches of the 
Service. These schools include: 


Field Telephone School, Marine Bar- 
racks, San Diego, Calif. 

Radio Operators School, Marine Bar- 
racks, San Diego, Calif. 

Fire Control School, Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Optical School, Navy Yard, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Radio Material School, Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 

Aviation Schools, U. S. N. Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla. 

School of Photography, U. S. N. Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Automatic Electric School, Chicago, Ill. 

Aerographer Schools, U. S. N. Air Sta- 
tion, Lakehurst, N. J. 


Field Service School, U. S. A. School, 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Signal Corps School, U. S. A. Signal 
Corps School, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Armorers School, Depot of Supplies, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clerical School, Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Motor Transport School, Depot of Sup- 

plies, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quartermaster School of Administra- 
tion, Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Engineers School, Army Engineer School, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Field Telephone School, Marine Bar- 

racks, Quantico, Va. 

Radio Operators School, Marine Bar- 

racks, Quantico, Va. 

Telephone Electricians School, Marine 

Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

Appointment of officers. Each year about 
25 officers are appointed from the graduates 
of the Naval Academy, 5 from the ranks 
(deserving non-commissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps), and the others from 
among officers of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve and honor graduates of selected col- 
leges and universities with advanced train- 
ing in Army or Navy ROTC units. 

Newly appointed second lieutenants at- 
tend the Basic School at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard or the Marine Corps schools in 
Quantico. 

Unitep States Marine Corps Reserve. 
The Marine Corps Reserve is an organiza- 
tion of United States citizens who undergo 
special training. ..that, in a national emer- 
gency or during wartime, they may serve 
with the Marine Corps on active duty. 
In peacetime, the Reserve consists of three 
classes: (1) The Organized Marine Corps 
Reserve with infantry battalions, artillery 
battalions, and aviation squadrons where 
men are required to drill weekly and attend 
15 days annual field training; (2) the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve of enlisted men who 
have previously served with the regular 
Marine Corps; and (3) the Volunteer 
Marine Corps Reserve of officers and en- 
listed men in peacetime (on an inactive 
status) who have had previous military 
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experience and are not near an Organized 
Marine Corps Reserve base. 

For the duration of the war there are 
only two classes. The Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve was taken over into Volun- 
teer Marine Corps Reserve making the 
following set-up: Volunteer Marine Corps 
Reserve and Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. 

Those between the ages of 17 and 35 who 
are able to meet the normal physical, men- 
tal, and moral requirements are eligible. 
An applicant for the Marine Corps Reserve 
must sign the following statement: 


is raaicen minus mislead tbl ameaiaianaie a , desiring to en- 
list i in the United States Marine Corps Reserve for 
the duration of the national wee o> do declare 
that I was born ....... (date and pl ace); 
that I have neither wife nor child and there is 
nobody dependent upon me for support beyond my 
ability to contribute from the pay of a private; 
that I know of nothing wrong with my health or 
body that the doctor did not find when he exam- 
ined me; that I am of good habits and character; 
that no judge has ever found me guilty of a crime; 
that I have never deserted from the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and 
have never been discharged therefrom with a dis- 
honorable, bad conduct, undesirable, or inaptitude 
discharge, or for disability, and that I have never 
served therein except as stated to the recruiting 
officer and mens = | on the reverse side of this 
contract; that I am by present occupation a .... 

VE OES ; and that I am a citizen of the United 
States. I agree to accept from the United States 
such bounty, pay, rations, and clothing as are or 
may be established by law, and if discharged by 
sentence of court-martial or for bad conduct, un- 
desirability, unfitness, or inaptitude, I agree to 
surrender my uniform in exchange for civilian 
clothing. 


Candidates’ Class for Commission. The 
Candidates’ Class for Commission is a 
training school at Quantico, Va. En- 
trance requirements for this school have 
been subject to change from time to time; 
generally, however, civilian applicants 
must be students at or graduates of ac- 
credited colleges. Enlisted men of the 
Marine Corps who fulfill certain require- 
ments and demonstrate personal qualities 
of leadership also are eligible. Minimum 


age at time of commissioning is 20 years, 
and the maximum varies according to 
whether the candidate enters from civilian 
life or from enlisted ranks of the Marine 
Corps. 

Each candidate must be a citizen of the 
United States, between 66 and 76 inches in 
height; must present 5 letters of recom- 
mendation, one each from the president of 
the college, a faculty member, and three 
other citizens; must furnish a passport- 
size photograph; and must pass a physical 
examination. 

The course of training leading to a com- 
mission lasts for approximately 3 months, 
during which time the candidate serves as 
a private first-class with pay of $54 a 
month, with quarters, food, and uniforms 
furnished. Successful candidates are com- 
missioned as second lieutenants in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, with pay of $150 a 
month plus allowances, totaling $66 a 
month, for quarters and subsistence. In 
past classes, about one-fourth of the candi- 
dates have failed to qualify for commis- 
sions, most of these because of *‘inaptitude 
for military service.’’ Those who fail to 
qualify for commissions may be retained 
on active duty as enlisted men or dis- 
charged, at the commandant’s discretion. 

Prospective applicants should secure full 
information from recruiting stations or 
from liaison officers who visit colleges. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Flying Uncle Sam’s Thunderbirds 


here to apply. Applicants for the 
Army Air Forces may apply for in- 
formation to (a) any U. S. Army 
recruiting station, (b) such local agencies 
as an American Legion post, a Veterans of 
Foreign Wars post, an Elks Lodge, or a 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, (c) the 
president of the nearest Aviation Cadet 
Examining Board, (d) the Adjutant of any 
Army post or organization, (e) the Ad- 
jutant General at Washington, D. C., or 
Cf) if the applicant is already in the Army, 
the organization commander. An appli- 
cant also may apply in writing to the com- 
manding general of the corps area in which 
he lives (for address see p. 3.4). 
How to apply. Individuals interested in 
applying for service in the Army Air Forces 
should study the following explanations. 


a. Aviation Cadets. An applicant should 


AVIATION Capets—AIR Crew. 


. Aviation Students. 


. Technicians. 


present the following documents to 
the president of the nearest Aviation 
Cadet Examining Board, or mail 
them to the commanding general of 
his corps area: Application blank in 
triplicate; affidavit in_ triplicate; 
three letters of recommendation from 
reputable citizens of the community; 
birth certificate or certified documen- 
tary evidence of birth. 

An enlisted man 
should apply through military chan- 
nels, enclosing: Three letters of 
recommendation signed by reputable 
citizens of his community or by 
officers familiar with his services; 
secondary school certificate of credits, 
grades, and subjects, and a statement 
as to whether or not the applicant 
was graduated. 

An enlisted man (after 
enlistment) should submit a written 
application to his commanding officer. 








Type of training: 
Those eligible: 


Age requirements: 
Marital status: 


Educational requirements 
(minimum): 


Physical requirements : 


Length of training: 
Grade while training: 


Pay and allowances while training: 


Bombardier, Navigator, Pilot. 

Civilians. 

Personnel of the U. S. Army. 

18 to 26 (inclusive). 

Single or married. 

(Applicant must sign a statement that dependents 
have sufficient means of support.) 

Written examination. A// applicants must take 
a qualifying examination of the short-answer 
multiple-choice type. Formal schooling is not 
required. 

Candidate must meet the physical standards set 
for a reserve officer's commission, except that 
visual acuity must be 20/20 and color vision 
normal. To qualify for flight training, candi- 
date also must meet the standards in the more 
exacting Air Forces Flight physical examina- 
tion. Height between 60 and 76 inches, in- 
clusive. Maximum weight 200 pounds. 


7'/2 months. 
Aviation cadet. 
$75 amonth; $1 a day subsistence. 
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Avi1aTIon Capets—A1r Crew (Continued). 


Benefits and allowances: 


Grade after graduation: 
Pay after graduation: 
Allowances after graduation: 


Future promotion: 

Service required after graduation: 
Aviation Capets—GRounD Crew. 

Type of training: 

Those eligible: 

Age requirements: 


Marital status: 


Educational requirements 
(minimum): 


Physical requirements: 


Length of training: 


Grade while training: 


Free quarters, medical care, hospitalization, uni- 
forms, clothing, and equipment. $10,000 
government life insurance policy; premiums 
paid by the government during training; can 
be continued at government rate by individual 
after graduation. 

Second lieutenant, Air Forces Reserve. 

Up to $291 a month. 

One ta ashe allowance of $150 when commis- 
sioned. $500 cash bonus for each year of active 
commissioned duty, payable upon release from 
active duty. 

In accordance with eligibility requirements; 
through the various commissioned grades. 

Active duty until relieved by competent authority. 


Armament, Engineering, Communication, Pho- 
tography, Meteorology. 

Civilians. 

Personnel of the U. S. Army. 

18 to 26 (inclusive). 

Single or married. 

(Applicant must sign a statement that depen- 
pe have sufficient means of support.) 

Armament: Preferably men who have had training 
in engineering or science; selected from among 
civilians, former aviation cadets now in civil 
life, and aviation cadets who are currently 
receiving instruction. Must have passed all 
ground-school subjects. 

Engineering: Completion of at least 3 years of 
engineering training in an accredited college or 
university. 

Communication: Completion of 2 full years of 
engineering studies at an accredited college; or 
completion of 2 years of college and possession 
of amateur radio licenses. 

Photography: Completion of 3 years of chem- 
istry or geology in an accredited college, pref- 
erably with professional or considerable ama- 
teur experience in photography. 

Meteorology: College graduation with speciali- 
zation in sciences or engineering; completion 
of courses in mathematics, including differen- 
tial and integral calculus, and in physics, in- 
cluding heat and thermodynamics. 

General standards for reserve officer commission, 
with lower requirements than for the air crew. 

Armament—3 months. 

Engineering—3 months. 

Communication—3'/2 months. 

Photography—s5 months. 

Meteorology—7 months. 

Aviatéon cadet. 
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Aviation Capets—Grounb Crew (Continued). 


Pay and allowances while training: 
Benefits and allowances: 


Grade after graduation: 
Pay after graduation: 
Allowances after graduation: 


Future promotion: 


Service required after graduation: 


$75 a month; $1 a day subsistence. 

Free quarters, medical care, hospitalization, uni- 
forms, clothing, and equipment. $10,000 
government life insurance policy, premiums 
paid by the government during training; can 
be continued at government rate by individual 
after graduation. 

Second lieutenant, Air Forces Reserve. 

Up to $216 a month. 

One uniform allowance of $150 when commis- 
sioned. 

Promotion in accordance with eligibility require- 
ments through commissioned grades. 

Active duty until relieved by competent authority. 


EN.uistED MEN—AVIATION STUDENTS. 


Type of training: 

Those eligible: 

Age requirements: 

Marital status: 

Educational requirements 
(minimum): 

Physical requirements: 


Length of training: 
Grade while training: 
Pay and allowances while training: 


Benefits and allowances: 


Grade after graduation: 
Pay after graduation: 
Allowances after graduation: 


Future promotion: 


Service required after graduation: 


Pilot. 

Enlisted personnel of the U. S. Army. 

18 to 22 (inclusive). 

Single. 

Graduation from accredited high school with 

_1'/2 credits in mathematics. 

Candidates must meet the physical standards set 
for a reserve officer’s commission, except that 
visual acuity must be 20/20 and color vision 
normal. To qualify for flight training, candi- 
date also must meet the standards in the more 
exacting Air Forces Flight physical examina- 
tion. Height between 60 and 76 inches, in- 
clusive. Maximum weight 200 pounds. 

71/2 months. 

Aviation student. Retains grade held at begin- 
ning of training period and is on detached 
service from original organization. 

Pay corresponds to grade held during training, 
plus 50 per cent increase while in flying status. 

Free quarters, medical care, hospitalization, uni- 
forms, clothing, and equipment. $10,000 
government life insurance on which govern- 
ment pays premiums during training. Can be 
continued at government rate by individual 
after graduation. 

Staff sergeant pilot. 

$144 a month. 

Free quarters, food, uniforms, hospitalization, 
and medical care. 

Promotion in accordance with existing regula- 
tions: Technical sergeant pilot, master ser- 
geant pilot. 

Service as a pilot. 
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UNCLE SAM'S THUNDERBIRDS 


ENuistED MEN—TECHNICIANS. 


Type and length of training: 


Those eligible: 
Age requirements: 
Marital status: 


57 
Weeks 
Ns ii ase weenie 14 
Airplane machinist.................. 20 
eer reer 22 
Airplane metalworker.............. 14 
Airplane welder.................. 14 
Bombsight maintenance man..... 16 
Carburetor specialiet.................5. 4 
Clerk—supply, technical, and administra- 
MU KchccuGddsshbssivendesdacsut rs 16 
PIBOCOUSENS GROTREENNS. .. 5. ences ences: 8 
Instrument specialist.................. 8 
Link trainer instructor.................. 12 
as Cnc s we ake eke oe este 8 
Photographer—Basic course............ 12 
Advanced course........ 12 
“ae emg Nc ickk ananassae 8 
Radio operator and mechanic..... 22 
Teletype maintenance man... 8 
I css cdviseesasicbans 26 
Weather observer........ 12 


Air Forces enlisted men. 
18 to 35 (inclusive). 
Single or married. 


ae seo must sign a statement that depen- 


ents have sufficient means of support.) 


Educational requirements 
(minimum): 

Physical requirements: 

Grade, pay, allowances, and benefits 
while training: 

Grade after graduation: 

Pay and allowances after graduation: 

Future promotion: 

Service required after graduation: 


Arr Force Enuistep Reserve. In order 
to build up and maintain at all times an 
enlisted reserve pool of 54,000 men in 
colleges, the Secretary of War has set in 
operation a plan of enlistment for deferred 
service in the Army Air Forces. Qualified 
applicants must be full-time undergraduate 
students in good standing in an accredited 
college. Such a student, if he is between 
the ages of 18 and 26, inclusive, and has 
been a citizen of the United States for at 
least 10 years prior to the date of applica- 
tion, may enlist in the Air Force Enlisted 
Reserve and ask for deferred duty. Minors 
must receive parental consent. As long as 
the student maintains satisfactory scho- 


Speak, read, and write English. 


Regular Army physical examination. 
Same as grade held on entry. 


Commensurate with grade or rating, or both. 
Pay and allowances of grade. 

Any non-commissioned officer's grade. 
Duration of war plus 6 months. 


lastic standing he will not be called to 
active duty until graduation or with- 
drawal from college except, in the event of 
necessity, by direction of the Secretary of 
War. Men who are found to be unsuitable 
to become either flying officers or ground 
officers will continue in active service as 
enlisted men in the Air Forces; if qualified, 
they will be eligible for officer candidate 
school. 

After call to active duty, the period of 
training varies in the number of weeks as 
follows: Bombardier, 26 weeks; navi- 
gator, 29 weeks; pilot, 36 weeks; arma- 
ment, 12 weeks; communications, 16 
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weeks; engineering, 19 weeks; meteor- 
ology, 30 weeks; or photography, 12 
weeks. Upon satisfactory completion of 
training after call to active duty, a cadet is 
commissioned as a second lieutenant. 

While in inactive status (in college) 
there is no pay. As an aviation cadet on 
active duty, the pay is $75 per month 
(with an additional $1 per day for sub- 
sistence) plus quarters, medical care, 
necessary uniforms and equipment, travel- 
ing expenses, and a $10,000 government 
life insurance policy, paid up during the 
period of cadet training. Newly com- 
missioned officers receive an allowance of 
$150 for uniforms. 


The following procedures are suggested 
for civilians wishing to enlist with the 
Air Corps for service in Psychological Re- 
search Units: 


1. Write to the Chief of the Air Corps, 
Attention: Medical Division, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., stating 
in full your education and experience. 
Specify all training in psychology and 
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testing. Specify (1) Name in full, (2) | 


date and place of birth, (3) local board | 


number and registration serial number. 


; 
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2. If the individual is acceptable asa Psy- | 
chological Assistant, he will be sent a | 


letter indicating his acceptability. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Jobs in the Coast Guard’ 


ve. The United States Coast Guard 
is a part of the military forces of the 
United States as well as being the fed- 
eral maritime police agency. In peace- 
time it operates under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but in wartime it is a part of the 
Navy. On November 2, 1941, the Coast 
Guard was transferred to the Navy De- 
partment. 

The Coast Guard is charged with law 
enforcement on the high seas and other 
important duties, such as: 


a. Prevention of the smuggling of 
liquor, narcotics, and other contra- 
band. 

b. Patrol of the waters of the North 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea and 
southeastern Alaska in the enforce- 
ment of laws and regulations for the 
protection of fur seal, sea otter, and 
fisheries, and of certain other laws in 
Alaska. 

c. Patrol in the enforcement of the 
North Pacific Halibut Act. 

d. Enforcement of the Whaling Treaty 
Act and Oil Pollution Act. 

e. Supervision of the anchorage and 
movements of vessels and of the 
handling of explosives, inflammable 
material, and other dangerous cargo. 

f. Enforcement of the customs, navi- 
gation, motorboat, and other related 
laws of the United States. 

g. International Service of Ice Observa- 
tion and Ice Patrol in the North 
Atlantic Ocean. 

h. Winter patrol of the Atlantic coast 
to aid vessels and persons in distress. 

i. Removal of derelicts and other ob- 
structions to navigation from the 
paths of marine commerce. 

j. Patrol of regattas and marine pa- 
rades. 

k. The maintenance of the system of 
aids to marine navigation, including 


lighthouses, radio beacons, light- 
ships, and buoys. 
1. Administration of the U. S. Mari- 
time Service. 
m. The saving and protection of life and 
a. sr at sea and along the coasts. 
raining functions of the Maritime 
Commission dealing with deck cadets 
and engineer cadets. 
o. Direction of thestate nautical schools 
which are aided by federal grants. 


The Coast Guard derives its police pow- 
ers from the law defining its jurisdiction 
and from various specific laws relating to 
the fisheries, navigation, and commerce. 

On August 4, 1790, the tariff act estab- 
lished the Coast Guard, once known as the 
Revenue Cutter Service. The act stressed 
one duty—that of assistance in the enforce- 
ment of the collection of customs duties and 
tonnage taxes—a function of the Treasury. 
Because of its close ties with the Customs 
Service, it has remained a part of the 
Treasury since its establishment, although 
subsequent laws have been passed which 
give it the power to regulate and promote 
maritime commerce and to safeguard life 
and property through flood and hurricane 
relief, caring for and transporting ship- 
wrecked persons, and providing other aids, 
especially to vessels atsea. Because, from 
the start, the Coast Guard was armed and 
organized on a military basis, it served as 
thesole naval force in protecting our country 
until 1798, when the Navy Department was 
established. In 1799, anact was passed pro- 
viding that ‘‘the said revenue cutters shall, 
whenever the President of the United 
States shall so direct, cooperate with the 
Navy of the United States, during which 
time they shall be under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Navy."’ Since that 
time, in every war, the Coast Guard has 
participated as a part of the Navy. On 
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November 1, 1941, when the Coast Guard 
became a part of the Navy, it had a total 
military strength of 23,879 persons; a 
civilian personnel of 4,990; and a fleet of 
282 vessels. A recent law raises the 
authorized strength to 60,000 enlisted men 
and 2,400 commissioned officers. 

Activities. The activities of the Coast 
Guard consist of maintaining cutters, air 
force, lighthouses, patrol boats, Coast 
Guard Academy, lightships, ice patrol, 
buoys, disaster-relief service, weather pa- 
trol, ice-breaking service, shore stations, 
communication network, Bering Sea pa- 
trol, radio beacons, maritime service, a re- 
serve, and an auxiliary. 

First enlistments. All enlistments in the 
Coast Guard are made for general service 
and for a period of 3 years. Original en- 
listments are made in the rating of appren- 
tice seaman, and mess attendant third-class. 
All first enlistments are special temporary 
enlistments and do not carry retirement 
benefits. However, after 9 years’ continu- 
ous service in this status, a man may be- 
come eligible for enlistment in the per- 
manent organization, if he is fully qualified 
in all respects. 

Requirements for first enlistment. An ap- 
plicant must: (1) Be between 17 and 35 
years of age; if under 21 years of age, he 
must have written consent of parent or 
guardian; if over 21, he must produce a 
birth certificate; (2) be of good character 
and record; (3) be at least 5 feet, 6 inches 
in height (5 feet, 4 inches if less than 20 
years of age); (4) read, write, and speak 
the English language; (5) if married, 
show that his wife gives consent to his en- 
listment and has adequate financial sup- 
port; and (6) pass a rigid physical exami- 
nation. 

Those with previous military or naval 
service must present honorable discharge 
evidence, and may not be over 45 years of 
age. 

Where to enlist. Enlistments are made at 
the established recruiting stations and sub- 
stations listed below: (Asterisks indicate 
main recruiting stations. ) 
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Ark.. ..North Little Rock | 
RS ae Oe Phoenix § 
Calif...Los Angeles, San Francisco, Fresno | 
Sc icatesareethsncescoenhead Denver | 
8 eee 
Dnacsesyanrakecedehaesaaneene Tampa 
Ill. . .Chicago,* Peoria 
Ind.. . .ndianapolis 
cenusessasks oe du ken aos aee 
Pn chterddesewlgesteaennsees Louisville 
La..............Shreveport, New Orleans 
| rere rer rer re re Baltimore* 
inch dene ween Boston, Springfield 
Serr er re ; .Detroit* 
ckhidhicnerapannndns tien . Minneapolis 
reer St. Louis,* Springfield, 
Kansas City | 
cs pckkecanasdsendaheueel Omaha* | 
Ae Buffalo,* New York* 
Rochester, Albany | 
4 ee reer . .Raleigh | 
Serer TT re Columbus 
Eee Oklahoma City | 
sc dnnie sen wine eaiaeu wil Portland | 
Pa.. ..Erie, Philadelphia, Hazelton, | 
Pittsburgh | 
Tenn............Chattanooga, Nashville* | 
, Ree Forth Worth,* Houston | 
Cn edihee suc ou neietil Salt Lake City* | 
ECAR ee cre rr rere Norfolk | 
iin panne wae Seattle,* Spokane | 
TS IN cd Ss oc aaa kw lsen wala Charleston | 


In service schools. New schools are being 
established, and changes are being made in 
existing schools. The following represent 
free courses offered: Resident radioman, 
yeoman, cooks and bakers, aircraft engines, 
radio engineering and materiel, hospital 
corpsman, gas and diesel engines, and 
armorers. In addition to these offerings, 
men are assigned to schools maintained by 
the Army and Navy for instruction in 
specialties relating to the service. Corre- 
spondence courses, furnished at no cost by 
the Coast Guard Institute, are offered in 
three general groups: (1) General courses, 
(2) rating courses, and (3) miscellaneous 
courses. These are in turn subdivided into: 
Elementary, intermediate, and advanced 
courses. 

Pay. Vacancies in petty-officer ratings 
are filled by the advancement of competent 
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COAST GUARD 


enlisted men who qualify from the lower 
ratings. Petty officers serve in the follow- 
ing branches: Seaman, artificer, artificer 
(engineer force), special, commissary, and 
aviation. 

Rates of pay (in addition to subsistence) 
vary as follows: (See p. 63.) 


Chief petty officer, pay grade 1: $126 

($138 if permanent appointment). 
Petty officer, first-class, pay grade 2: 

$114. 

—, officer, second-class, pay grade 3: 

Pety officer, third-class, pay grade 4: 

78. 

Non-rated men, first-, second-, and 
third-class, serve in the seaman branch, 
artificer branch (engineer force), and 
special branch. 

on-rated men, first-class, pay grade 5: 

$66. 

Non-rated men, second-class, pay grades 

5 or 6: $66 or $54. 

Non-rated men, third-class, pay grades 

6or 7: $54 or $50. 

In the messman branch, three classes of 
officers’ stewards receive $78, $96, $114 a 
month; three classes of mess attendants 
receive $66, $54, or $50. 

Allowances or additions. \n the original 
enlistment a man is entitled to a $118 credit 
for clothing, free medical attention, food, 
and quarters. At the age of 64, enlisted 
men of the regular Coast Guard are retired 
from active service at three-quarters pay. 
There are certain other special allowances 
for messmen, mail clerks, aviators, sound 
operators, and others. 

Unirep States Coast Guarp ACADEMY. 
The Coast Guard Academy is maintained 
for the professional education of young 
men who are candidates for commissions as 
officers in the United States Coast Guard. 
Examinations for appointments to the 
Academy are held annually, usually about 
the second week in May (May 13-14, 1942) 
at places where examiners and medical 
boards may be available. The number of 
4ppointments to be made each year from 
candidates who have successfully passed 
examinations will depend upon the needs 
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of the Service at the time. A cadet is obli- 
gated to serve as an officer in the Service 
for at least 3 years after graduation. 

Requirements. Candidates for admission 
to the Academy must meet certain require- 
ments; mental requirements generally are 
the same as those required for admission 
to a high-grade engineering college. 
Among requirements are: Citizens of the 
United States; between 17 and 21 years of 
age (inclusive); good moral character; 
sufficient education to justify being desig- 
nated for examination, namely: (1) Senior 
in an accredited secondary school (3'/2 
years of work); or (2) graduate of an ac- 
credited secondary school; or (3) student 
or ex-student of an accredited higher in- 
stitution; unmarried; height not less than 
5 feet, 6 inches; rigid physical examina- 
tion; and adaptability for the service. 

Training. All cadets take the same 
course of instruction. At the beginning of 
the fall semester in 1941, the Academy had 
under instruction 31 men in the first class, 
73 in the second class, 92 in the third class, 
and 145 in the fourth class, or a total of 
341. Of a total of 1,771 candidates who 
competed in the May, 1941, examinations, 
146 cadets received appointments. 

The class of 1942 was graduated on 
December 19, 1941, nearly 6 months ahead 
of time; the class of 1943 will be graduated 
in May, 1942, a full year ahead of time. 
For the duration of the present war, classes 
will be graduated upon completion of 3 
years of the prescribed course. Upon grad- 
uation, cadets are eligible to be commis- 
sioned as ensigns in the Coast Guard with 
tank equal to that of second lieutenants in 
the Army and ensigns in the Navy. The 
base pay of an ensign is $1,800 a year. 

Pay of cadets. Pay begins as soon as a 
cadet takes the oath of office. The present 
rate is $780 a year and commutation for 1 
ration (3 meals) a day. Most of this 
money will be required for the cadet’s ex- 
penses. 

How to apply for appointment. Write to 
the Commandant, United States Coast 
Guard, Washington, D. C., and request the 
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leaflet entitled “‘Regulations Governing 
Appointments to Cadetships in the United 
States Coast Guard,” and the preliminary 
application blank. Final applications and 
supporting papers must be on file at least 
4 weeks in advance of the examination date 
in May. 

Coast Guarp Aviation. Aviation is 
an important branch of the Coast Guard, 
particular attention being given to the de- 
velopment of flying boats. All Coast 
Guard aviators receive their training at the 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla.; such 
aviators are selected from among Coast 
Guard Academy graduates who have 
served at least 3 years at sea since gradua- 
tion. All men in aviation are trained at 
sea before being assigned to the aviation 
branch. Warrant officers and enlisted men 
are chosen from among general service per- 
sonnel who have received their training in 
Coast Guard vessels and have shown their 
fitness and aptitude for aviation duty. 

Unitep Srates Coast Guarp Reserve. 
The Coast Guard Reserve, created and 
established by the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and Reserve Act of 1941, is an important 
part of the Coast Guard, and provides a 
trained force of officers and men. The term 
of service is 3 years, and only male citizens 
of the United States and of its territories 
and possessions, except the Philippine Is- 
lands, are eligible. 

Enlistments are made by Coast Guard 
recruiting officers who examine or investi- 
gate the fitness of the applicants. Enlisted 
men must be between the ages of 17 and 35, 
and must be able-bodied and physically fit. 

Regular officers. Minimum ages for orig- 
inal appointments of officers in the Re- 
serve are as follows: Lieutenant com- 
mander, 40; lieutenant, 30; lieutenant 
(junior grade), 25; ensign, 20; chief war- 
rant officer, 30; warrant officer, 21. A 
commissioned officer must be a high school 
graduate with certain practical experience. 
A chief warrant officer or warrant officer 
must have at least a grade school educa- 
tion with specialized experience. All 
must be able-bodied and physically fit. 
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A candidate for appointment as a com- 
missioned officer for general duty must pass 
a written examination in navigation, sea- 
manship, and English composition. A 
candidate for appointment for general duty 
as chief warrant officer or warrant officer, 
such as boatswain, gunner, electrician, 
machinist, carpenter, and pay clerk, must 
pass a written examination. 

Preference in appointments of officers is 
as follows: (1) Personnel of the Coast 
Guard, (2) members of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, (3) experienced operators of 
small boats and yachts, and (4) licensed 
deck and engineer officers, and ex-members 
of the Coast Guard (not employed in con- 
nection with the operation and manage- 
ment of ships). 

Training courses. Members of the Coast 
Guard Reserve are provided with educa- 
tional opportunities which include: (1) 
Correspondence courses offered by the 
Coast Guard Institute, (2) reading courses, 
(3) enlisted men's training courses, and (4) 
Naval War College correspondence courses 
for officers only. 

Pay. Pay and allowances for officers 
and men of the Coast Guard Reserve on 
active duty are approximately the same as 
for officers and men in the regular Coast 
Guard. 

How to apply. Applicants must supply 
the following documents with their ap- 
plications: Evidence of citizenship, three 
letters of recommendation, statement as 
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to prior military or naval service, transcript | 


of educational credits, two recent photo- 
graphs (profile and full-face), agreement 
to enroll in correspondence courses. 

Applicants for enlistment should apply 
to the nearest Coast Guard recruiting office. 
Applications for appointment as an officer 
in the Coast Guard Reserve should be sub- 
mitted on Coast Guard Form 2725, ob- 
tained from the Senior Coast Guard officer 
of a naval district (one of the following 
offices): 
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Se eee ae New Orleans 
NN is hil aon aco nn OS eau ¥ ORE Boston 
IN fn so gs, cises eration vine dca ace St. Louis 
N. Y .....New York 
Ohio .....Cleveland 
ae .. Philadelphia 
| Se ence Charleston 
Ns 5 xg ah Sim dlp nid sac GO Norfolk 
NE oa i aa) oi Bice ah wma .. Seattle 
Alaska....... ... Ketchikan 
I ie a8 eid eecinidennen San Juan 
Hawaii... ..Honolulu 

Qualifications. The United States Coast 


Guard Reserve Officers Training School is 
maintained at the Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Conn. It is open to un- 
married college men holding a bachelor’s 
(or higher) degree from an accredited 
higher educational institution. Age limits 
are: Over 20 years and less than 30. 
Those who qualify undergo a 30-day pre- 
liminary training as apprentice seamen at 
the Academy, after which they are cadets 
for 3 months. Those who complete the 
course satisfactorily are eligible for com- 
missions as ensign in the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve. One course started 
in February, 1942; subsequent classes com- 
mence at intervals of about every 4 months. 

Coast Guarp Avuxitiary. The Coast 
Guard Auxiliary is a voluntary non- 
military organization of yacht and motor- 
boat owners, the purposes of which include 
the promotion of safety at sea and upon 
navigable waters and the facilitation of 
Coast Guard operations. Those interested 
in enrolling should communicate with 
senior Coast Guard officer of a naval dis- 
trict or with the commander of a flotilla 
of the Auxiliary. 

INcrEasEeD Pay, AND ALLOWANCES FOR 
Men 1nN Miuitary Service. Base pay 
quoted in this Manual includes the new 
increases which became effective June 1, 
1942. Under the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942, approved June 16, pay raises were pro- 


vided for all enlisted men, non-commis- 
sioned officers, second lieutenants, and en- 
signs. 

Allowances for dependents of enlisted 
men of all Armed Services were authorized 
on June 24, 1942, in the four lowest pay 
grades: (Army) privates, first class pri- 
vates, corporals, and line sergeants; (Navy) 
petty officers, third class, and grades below, 
including apprentice seamen. Dependents 
of these men are divided into two classes: 
“*A,”’ wives and children, and “‘B,”’ par- 
ents, brothers, sisters, grandparents, or 
grandchildren. A wife will receive $50 
monthly, $22 from the husband, and $28 
from the government; with one child, 
she will get $12 extra from the government 
and $10 for every additional child. For 
Class ‘‘B’’ dependents only, the service 
man must contribute $22, to which the 
government will add $15 for one dependent 
parent, or $25 for two; $20 for one de- 
pendent and one sister or brother. For 
both Class *‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ dependents, the 
government will make the same contribu- 
tions to support of dependent parents, 
brothers, or sisters, and deduct only $5 
additional or a total of $27 from the man’s 
service pay. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Merchant Marine Wants Men 


; Unitep States Maritime Service is 
a voluntary non-military organization 
of licensed and unlicensed personnel of the 
Merchant Marine of the United States. It 
was established by the Maritime Commis- 
sion “‘under the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
and it is administered by the War Shipping 
Administration. 

‘The purpose of the Service is to assist 
in the maintenance of a trained and efficient 
merchant marine personnel by providing 
an adequate training system and contribut- 
ing benefits for seamen of good character 
who serve aboard vessels of the Great 
Lakes or the high seas."’ 

Consequently the job of the Merchant 
Marine is to assume responsibility for the 
nation’s water-borne commerce on the 
Great Lakes and the high seas, which, at 
the present time, means carrying to all 
those nations united with America in a 
battle for survival the stuffs of life. Non- 
military in times of peace, the Merchant 
Marine becomes an auxiliary of the Armed 
Forces in time of war. 


Unlicensed Personnel 


Enrollment as an Apprentice Seaman is 
open to male citizens of the United States 
between the ages of 18 and 30 years, but 
applicants under 21 must obtain the con- 
sent of a parent or guardian. 

Enrollees must be in good health, have 
proper color perception, minimum vision 
of 20/30 uncorrected for each eye, and be 
5 feet 6 inches in height. If the applicant 
is under 20 years of age the height require- 
ment is 5 feet 4 inches. 


Courses of Instruction 


The courses of instruction which must be 
taken by every Apprentice Seaman are: 
Nomenclature and Types of Ships; Sea- 


men's Laws; Marching Drill; Hygiene and 
First Aid; Knots, Hitches, and Splices; 
Boatmanship; Customs and Traditions; 
Breeches Buoy Drill; Rowing and Sailing, 
and Emergency Drills. Following this 
basic training, enrollees may specialize in 
one of three groups of courses—those in 
Deck Department, the Engine Department, 
or in the Stewards’ Department. 

On completion of the above courses, 
each Apprentice Seaman is expected to 
select the department—Deck, Engine, or 
Stewards’—in which he desires to spend 
the remainder of his probationary period. 
If the enrollee is assigned to training in 
the Deck or Engine Department, he will 
make periodic cruises on training vessels. 
If he elects to take his training for the 
Stewards’ Department, he will be assigned 
to a Cooks and Bakers school and if fa- 
cilities are available, he may serve on a 
training vessel for about one month. 

Members of the deck department in- 
clude ordinary seamen, able seamen, boat- 
swains, and quartermasters, while wipers, 
firemen, oilers, and water-tenders are clas- 
sified as members of the Engine De- 
partment. On recommendation by the 
Superintendent, the enrollee becomes eli- 
gible to take the examination for a certifi- 
cate as a qualified member of the Engine 
Department, or as lifeboatman, issued by 
the Merchant Marine Inspection Office of 
the United States Coast Guard. Anenrollee 
who has been recommended by the Super- 
intendent after the required period of sea 
service will be eligible to take the ex- 
amination for a certificate as Able Seaman. 


Pay 
Maritime Service enrollees are paid at 
the rate of $50 per month during the pro- 
bationary period and are furnished quar- 
ters and subsistence, a uniform clothing out- 
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fit, and the necessary books by the govern- 
ment, without charge. The Maritime 
Service provides transportation from the 
place of original enrollment to the train- 
ing station and furnishes to each enrollee 
who satisfactorily completes the pre- 
scribed course of training, a travel allow- 
ance from the training station to the place 
of subsequent employment in the Merchant 
Marine. 

Present pay in the Merchant Marine for 
which the Apprentice Seaman training fits 
the enrollee, starts at $82.50 a month, with 
food and quarters furnished. 


Training Stations 


Training stations for Apprentice Seamen 
are located in St. Petersburg, Florida; 
Hoffman Island in New York Harbor; 
Gallups Island, Boston, Mass.; Port 
Hueneme, California, and Sheepshead Bay, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Normally applicants residing on the 
Eastern Seaboard and in the Middle West 
will be assigned to Hoffman Island or 
Sheepshead Bay. Those residing in the 
Gulf States will be assigned to the training 
station at St. Petersburg, and applicants 
from the West and Pacific Coast States 
will receive their training at Port Hueneme, 
California. 


Other Schools 


In addition to the general training 
stations, listed above, the Merchant Ma- 
rine makes extension courses available, 
free of charge, to its enrollees. These are 
administered by the Coast Guard Institute 
at New London, Connecticut. The object 
of the Service in giving these courses is to 
assist the enrollee in extending his general 
and professional knowledge. 

The Maritime Service also maintains at 
Gallups Island a Resident Radio School, to 
which are admitted ‘“‘imexperienced men, as 
well as radio amateurs, graduates of com- 
mercial radio schools, holders of a radio- 
telegraph operator license, second class, or 
a restricted permit.” 

Applicants for admission to the Resi- 


dent Radio School are required to submit 
proof of having had ‘‘an education equiva- 
lent to 2 years in high school, with 1 year 
of algebra. . . . Holders of an FCC radio- 
telegraph operator license, either amateur 
or commercial, will be given first consid- 
eration for selection for assignment to the 
Radio School.’’ The probationary period 
for those admitted to the Radio School is 
1c months. 

One of the following supporting papers 
must be submitted with a candidate's ap- 
plication for admission to the Radio 


School: 


Birth Certificate or certified copy 
Baptismal Certificate or Parish Record 
recorded within one year after birth 
Certificate of Naturalization, if the ap- 

plicant is a naturalized citizen 


Pay in School 


All enrollees not holding Federal Com- 
munications Commission radiotelegraph 
operator license, second class, will receive 
$50 per month for the first three months, 
and $54 per month for the remainder of the 
course of instruction. Enrollees holding 
an FCC radiotelegraph operator license, 
second class, will receive $66 per month 
throughout the course of instruction. 

“Enrollees are furnished quarters and 
subsistence, a uniform clothing outfit, and 
the necessary books by the government 
without charge. The uniform clothing 
outfit furnished each enrollee upon his 
original enrollment is sufficient for his 
needs during the probationary period of 
training if reasonable care is exercised." 


Selective Service Exemption 


Although enrollment in the Maritime 
Service ‘‘does not carry with it automatic 
exemption from Selective Service, local 
draft boards in many cases are granting ex- 
emption to students attending schools."’ 

Complete information regarding enroll- 
ment in the Merchant Marine may be ob- 
tained by writing to the War Shipping 
‘Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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Cadet Corps 


The Cadet Corps was established in 1938 
in the Maritime Commission for the 
purpose of educating and training young 
men for positions as deck officers and engi- 
neer officers in the Merchant Marine. It is 
a combination of scholastic preparation 
and ‘‘training within industry”’ or appren- 
tice officer training aboard ship. 

Cadetships are of two classes: (a) Cadet 
for deck department duties and (b) Cadet 
for engineering department duties. They 
are designated Cadet D and Cadet E, 
respectively. 

In peacetime the total number of cadet 
officers and cadets assigned to vessels for 
training is about 600; during the emer- 
gency, it will be unlimited. 

Eligibility 

Candidates for cadet training must have 
been citizens of the United States for ten 
years previous to the date of application. 
They must be between the ages of 18 and 
23 years. They must be unmarried, of 
good moral character, and must satisfy 
the Supervisor of Cadet Training that 
they have sufficient educational qualifica- 
tions to pursue the courses prescribed for 
cadets. 

Physical qualifications require that an 
applicant be of sound constitution with 
18/20 vision uncorrected, in each eye. 
Applicant must have a minimum height 
of 5 feet 5 inches and a maximum of 6 feet 
4 inches. 

Although the scholastic requirements 
for cadet training are rigidly specified, in 


normal times, it is within the authority 
of the Supervisor of Cadet Training to 
prescribe the requirements for appoint- 
ment for the duration of the emergency. 
Also, for the period of the emergency, 
scholastic examinations for cadet training 
appointments have been waived and names 
are placed on the eligible list in accordance 
with the date of approval of application. 


Length of Training 


During the emergency the course will 
be reduced from the normal 3 to 4 years to 
1 year and 4 months, consisting of about: 

(1) Two months at Cadet School for 
preliminary training, basic Naval Science, 
and observation of aptitude. 

(2) Six to eight months aboard merchant 
ship. 

(3) Seven months at the U. S. Merchant 
Marine Academy for advanced courses. 


Cadet Pay during Training 


“Cadets are paid $65 per month, the 
same rate as a Midshipman at the United 
States Naval Academy, while at cadet 
schools. The United States War Shipping 
Administration also furnishes quarters and 
subsistence and laundry service. While in 
training aboard merchant ships, the own- 
ers of such vessels pay cadets at least $65 
per month with quarters and subsistence 
gratis.” 

Complete information pertaining to the 
cadet training program may be obtained 
from the Supervisor of U. S. Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps, War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Training for Critical and Essential Occupations 


Tt Has been estimated by the United 

States Bureau of Labor Statistics that 
15 million people will be engaged in turn- 
ing out matériel of war by the end of 
1942; and that by the middle of 1943, 
17'/2 million will be so employed. 

But manufacturing ammunition and 
building submarines, planes, and ships 
is not the normal work of 17 million 
Americans. Where, then, will these civil- 
ian legions for defense come from? First, 
from the ranks of the employable who are 
still unemployed; next, from the groups 
usually referred to as the nation’s labor 
reserve, that is, married women, who ordi- 
narily do not work for pay, single women, 
and young persons now in school. 

However, in order to man the war- 
production machine, training in specific 
skills is urgently needed. It is essential 
for the men and women whose skills 
have grown rusty through lack of use, 
for the workers whose skills must be 
diverted into new channels, for the young 
persons on the threshold of the labor 
market, and for older persons who will 
enter it. Where is such training to be ob- 
tained? 

That problem was faced in June, 1940, 
when through a Congressional appro- 
priation of 15 million dollars to the United 
States Office of Education a program of 
vocational training, essential to what was 
then styled ‘‘defense industries,’’ was 
launched. This initial program, supple- 
mented in the meantime by more than 160 
million dollars, additional, is now in 
operation in each of the states and the 


_territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 


Rico. 


Public Training Courses 


The free training program, to equip 


‘critical’! or “‘essential’’? to victory, is a 
vast, arterial network that reaches out 
from the U. S. Office of Education to the 
State Boards for Vocational Education, 
and through them to countless public 
trade and vocational schools. This pro- 
gram is further extended, not through the 
medium of the state department of educa- 
tion but directly from the U. S. Office of 
Education, into both privately endowed 
and tax-supported colleges of engineering. 

Having so many facets, together with a 
wide and varied range of prerequisites, 
the training program is something about 
which counselors in high schools and col- 
leges, as well as those in non-school agen- 
cies are constantly receiving inquiries. 

In short, federal funds are made availa- 
ble to state boards of vocational educa- 
tion for five purposes, namely: (1) pre- 
employment and supplementary training; 
(2) purchase of equipment; (3) engineer- 
ing-science-management courses in engi- 
neering colleges; (4) training for out-of- 
school rural and non-rural youth; (5) 
training of youth employed on National 
Youth Administration and Civilian Con- 
servation Corps work projects. 


Pre-employment Training 


The training courses falling within the 
category of pre-employment and supple- 
mentary training, inasmuch as they are 
intended for quite different types of work- 
ers, might again be divided. 

Pre-employment courses, as the name 
implies, have been devised to equip for war 
industries in the briefest time possible 

1““Critical’’ occupations are defined as those 


requiring 6 months or more time for training and in 
which present known demand exceeds present known 
supply. 

““Essential’’ occupations are defined as those 
requiring 6 months or more time for training and 


workers for jobs in the industries deemed which occur in war production. 
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those individuals, with and without work 
experience, who are currently unemployed. 

Courses in the pre-employment group 
have been planned, first, for older workers, 
who with some retraining, can be at once 
channeled into the war effort; second, for 
young persons, who if given highly spe- 
cialized training in a unit skill, can be 
made available for the war effort. 

Applicants for both groups are chosen 
by the public school authorities from the 
registers of the United States Employment 
Service, and whenever feasible, 50 per 
cent of the trainees should be selected 
from the rolls of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. The latter regulation may 
appear to be a contradiction in terms, 
since the person on the lists of the WPA is 
“employed.’’ However, this arrangement 
has doubtless been provided for the pur- 
pose of improving the work opportunities 
of those on WPA. 


Supplementary Training 


The distinguishing characteristic of the 
supplementary training is that it is open 
only to those who are currently employed. 
The object of the supplementary courses 
is to upgrade workers with additional 
skills so that their maximum ability can 
be utilized. 

Trainees selected for this phase of the 
program must, at the time of their ad- 
mission, be working in industries critical 
or essential to victory. They are chosen 
on the recommendations of representa- 
tives of labor unions and employers. 

With such training it is hoped that 
workers who are already skilled will be 
prepared for promotions, will be equipped 
to assume greater responsibilities, and 
thus will contribute to the acceleration of 
war industries. 

The time element involved in train- 
ing varies. The pre-employment courses 
cover from eight to twelve weeks, de- 
pending on the subject selected and the 
ability of the trainee to assimilate the 
instruction. The supplementary courses 
take a little longer since the trainee is 


currently employed and has only part time 
to devote to study. In some parts of the 
country many of these courses are offered 
in several shifts over a 24-hour period. 


Out-of-School Youths 


Training courses in shop and related 
vocational training of a specific pre-em- 
ployment character are made available, 
likewise through the medium of the public 
trade and vocational schools, to young 
persons employed on NYA defense work 
projects. 

In most of the states the facilities for 
work experience provided by the NYA 
are available to out-of-school boys and 
girls between the ages of 17 and 25 years. 
In some states, however, the minimum age 
is 16 years. 

The third section of the training pro- 
gram, that for out-of-school rural and 
non-rural youth, has been organized with 
a view to setting up a reservoir of young 
manpower equipped with skills that are 
basic to employment in war-production 
industries and agriculture. 

Like the trainees already referred to, the 
young persons eligible for these courses 
are selected by the local school authorities 
from the register of the United States 
Employment Service. They must be more 
than 17 but less than 25 years of age. 


Chemists, Physicists, Engineers 


The second general arm of the training 
program sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education is that which leads directly 
into the country’s schools of engineering, 
science, and business administration. 
These courses, varying in length from one 
to four months, have been specifically de- 
signed to meet shortages in specialized 
fields of engineering, chemistry, physics, 
and non-engineering production super- 
vision essential to war industries. 

Applicants for these courses, which are 
on the college level, may either be em- 
ployed or unemployed. However, ap- 
plicants must meet the educational pre- 
requisites established for the particular 
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course in which they wish to enroll, 
high school graduation being the mini- 
mum requirement for any course. Ap- 
plications for admission to these courses 
should be made to the college in which the 
particular course is offered since selection 
rests with the institution giving the 
course. 

The courses are very intensive and are 
intended to fit trainees for particular jobs 
rather than give broad general training. 
For example, ‘A civil engineer, through a 
four months’ intensive course, may be 
prepared to design airplane structures, 
or a mechanical engineer through an 
intensive course of about the same length, 
may be qualified for airplane engine 
design.’** 


Jobs and Training Courses 

Counselors are accustomed to hear, par- 
ticularly from youth with little work ex- 
perience, the following question: ‘What 
kinds of jobs will the government training 
courses lead to? What sort of work can I 
get?”” 

If the counselee is inquiring about the 
courses that are given in the trade and 
vocational schools by public school au- 
thorities, he can be informed that these 
courses prepare workers for jobs in occupa- 
tions such as: welding, electrical work, 
riveting, metal forming and shaping, forg- 
ing, pipe-fitting, sheet metal work, and 
foundry work. These work activities go 
to build America’s supply lines of am- 
munition, machine tools, chemicals, ord- 
nance, aircraft, and ships. 

If, on the other hand, the question has 
to do with the courses conducted by the 
colleges, it can be said that the fields 
likely to absorb trainees are metallurgy, 
electric communication, high pressure 
steam power plants, Diesel engines, the 
chemistry of explosives, airplane design, 
and similar specialties required by war 
production. 

3]. W. Studebaker, Proposals to Expand the Program 
of Training for National Defense Through Schools and 


Colleges, Suppiementary Report, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation (July 27, 1940), pp. 13-14. Mimeographed. 


Counselors should prepare a directory of 
public training courses in their community. 


Schools Offering Training on 
Commercial Basis 


Because so much publicity has been 
given to the need for training for critical 
industries a number of schools under com- 
mercial auspices have sprung up. Their 
advertisements glow with optimism and 
many students enroll at relatively high 
tuition rates. Many of these schools offer 
excellent training but some, especially 
where supervision is not exercised by the 
state education departments, should be 
avoided. The counselor should inform 
himself concerning the merits of specific 
schools in his community and should help 
inquirers in appraising them. Before en- 
rolling, those seeking training should be 
advised to take the steps outlined as 
follows by a representative of the New 
York State Department of Education: 


Visit and thoroughly inspect the 
schools in which you are interested; pay 
especial attention to the classroom 
equipment and type of students enrolled. 

Do not sign an admission blank or pay 
money to a school solicitor in your 
home. Transact all financial business 
with an officer of the school in the school 
office. 

No reputable school can honestly 
guarantee you a position as an induce- 
ment to enroll. Avoid such schools. 

Avoid schools that offer ‘‘free books 
and supplies’’ or ‘‘scholarships’’ or that 
pay commissions to pupil for obtaining 
your enrollment. 

Investigate the vocational success of 
former pupils of the school in which 
you are interested. Were they able to 
obtain and hold office positions upon the 
completion of the course? 

If you seek a good business course, 
you must expect to pay for it. Avoid 
the “‘cut-rate’’ school. * 


4C. A. Reed, ‘“Testing Private Training Schools,” 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine (Feb., 
1941), p. 366. 

See also: T. O. Marshall, ‘‘Gyp Training Schools,"’ 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine (Dec., 


~ 1938), pp- 197-203. 
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Training Within Industry District Offices appre 
In addition to the training courses Atlanta, Ga., Georgia School of Tech- train 
described, there is the Training-Within- nology, 225 North Ave. N. W. Ac 
Industry program more commonly re- Baltimore, Md., Room 3106, Baltimore Appt 
ferred to as “‘in-plant’’ training. Train- Trust Bldg. at les 
ing within industry is a joint project of — Mass., Room 1039, Park Square writt 
private industry and the War Production eam N. C., 27/2 Church St Appt 
Board of the Office of Emergency Manage- Chicago, Iil.. Room 2105, iiininties less | 
ment. a Mien eee Mart, 222 North Bank Drive — 
Falling within the jurisdiction of the Cincinnati, Ohio, Room 802, Fifth- _— 
War Manpower Commission, this pro- Third Union Trust Bldg. perse 
gram is described as follows: Cleveland, Ohio, Room 797, Union ment 
Commerce Bldg., 925 Euclid Ave. class 
A practical, advisory service dealing 7 8+» 925 
with implant taining methods, rene PENT-Colo Roomsi8, US Nasional | 
ered to industry by experienced train- de . 
ing experts loaned to the Training — ee lor American Radiator ways 
within Industry Branch by industry it- ite ag en Gulf Bldg appr 
self. It is concerned directly with i ceaiin tok Dane ene. Chet grad 
workers on payrolls. The training Towe. Bld ” 915s by r 
programs are carried out on the job by Los Angeles Bmalif Room 452, Roose- signe 
} tt gfe gm 7 — and pro- velt Bidg., 727 West Seventh St. craft 
ae ee ae pA occ Minneapolis, Minn., Room 1800, Rand to tl 
elps contractors analyze production T Bld ’ , wee 
jobs and, by intensive instruction, use N oe N B- R — o 
all grades of workers. _ » N. J., Room 601, 605 Broa pas 
Practical plans are devised for the up- N “i i R W 
grading of workers to higher skilled 7 Tr my a, a fone Se knov 
jobs as rapidly as their ability warrants N 3 Le WN Y_R - 
and opportunity arises. Specific aid is pend dst om Sy ey 8s ee on 
rendered in the development of leadmen Philadel a — ae en 
and supervisors so that they become ome a +a ns, on 
gore is to give Pittsburgh, Pa., Room 360, Administra- nn 
those with instruction responsibilities — Institute of Tech- Pi 
short, intensive, practical training to . 
teach a new job in the most effective = — Mo., rs he Bldg. en k 
way to old or new workers. This train- r lifornia S: — os , © wn 
ing is condensed into five 2-hour ses- gcamte Ghee —— — ~~ 
sions, scheduled to fit the convenience apglhet ge teen 397: fli g. ’ 
of plants and participants. It is offered 3 of ptt te ope oe 
to industry without cost. Kine Public Service Bldg.) ©., 50cm “ 
Up to May 23, 1942, 2,643 war-pro- . 5° ' | 
duction plants were using the *‘J.I.T."’ Upstate New York (location pending) e 
program. 90,000 leadmen and women, ; tu 
foremen and supervisors, had taken this Apprenticeship 
aa Far from least important among the cc 
Complete information pertaining to vocational training programs available a 
training within industry may be obtained to youth is that of apprenticeship. Like bd 
by communicating with one of the district the training within industry program, 
offices listed below. Your request should apprenticeship is also in-plant or on-the- 
be addressed to the District Representa- job training. sk 
tive who is in charge. What is an apprentice? And how does se 
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apprenticeship differ from the in-plant 
training already discussed? 

According to the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, an apprentice is a person 
at least 16 years of age who is covered by a 
written agreement registered with a State 
Apprenticeship Council, providing for not 
less than 4,000 hours of reasonably con- 
tinuous employment, and for his partici- 
pation in an approved schedule of work ex- 
perience through employment, supple- 
mented by 144 hours per year of related 
classroom instruction. 

Apprenticeship differs from the in-plant 
quick training for production in several 
ways. The principal difference is that 
apprenticeship is a long-term, carefully 
graded, on-the-job training, supplemented 
by regular technical instruction, and de- 
signed to develop all-round highly-skilled 
craftsmen. It is somewhat comparable 
to the interneship served by a physician, 
because the apprentice is expected to be of 
permanent value to the industry. 

What, in general, should the counselors 
know about apprentice training? 


Counselors should distinguish be- 
tween in-plant and off-the-job or pre- 
employment training; between hit-or- 
miss training and training under stand- 
ards which guarantee proficiency and 
production; between so-called training 
which is really exploitation of the 
worker, prostitution of a recognized 
skilled trade, and real training which 
will give the worker lifetime skills. 

Counselors must be familiar with all 
ay of in-plant-on-the-job training. 

hey must know the meaning of con- 
version, up-grading, job-instructor- 
training, and dilution, and they must 
know Sock the procedures and oppor- 
tunities for such training locally. 

Counselors must recognize as false the 
concept that apprenticeship is too slow 
a process in wartime; they must know 
why it is false. 


Standards of Performance 


They should know that apprentice- 
ship is a pattern of in-plant training that 
sets up definite standards of performance 


mutually agreeable to employer and 
—— that extreme care is used in 
the selection of an apprentice, with 
proper consideration for the potential 
demand for his services upon completion 
of his indentured term of training; that 
each major job process is carefully out- 
lined in progressive order and that in- 
creasing compensation rewards the ap- 
prentice upon completion of each term. 
Counselors should realize that recogni- 
tion given to bona fide apprenticeship is 
comparable to that given accredited 
schools which follow well-established 
standards. Counselors should study the 
apprenticeship clauses in bargaining 
agreements between industry and labor; 
they should review a few of the many 
resolutions passed by international labor 
bodies, national trade associations, state 
federations, and trade councils. Such 
a review would clearly show the value 
of apprenticeship. 

Counselors should know that in spite 
of the immediate need for skilled work- 
ers for our all-out war efforts, leaders in 
the field of apprenticeship urge that the 
standards of svensientnie not be re- 
laxed or the terms shortened except in 
certain instances where competency is 
still assured. Since most apprentices 
are carefully selected from youth who 
have had and are having practical ex- 
perience on the job or have received 
thorough basic vocational training, ap- 
prenticeship committees representing la- 
bor and management frequently agree to 
give an apprentice one year and some- 
times two years credit on his indentured 
term (usually four years). Likewise 
outstanding apprentices are permitted to 
stand for an examination from time to 
time for purposes of showing mastery of 
certain processes even before spending 
the cual specified time set up for those 
processes. Thus counselors can recog- 
nize that apprenticeship is sufficiently 
flexible to meet even emergency de- 
mands. Many apprentices are placed in 
supervisory positions or assigned as 
foremen or leadmen during their third 
and fourth years, even though they still 
must complete their ania —— 
ship term. During this — as super- 
visors or as foremen their pay is in- 
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creased in accordance with their respon- 
sibilities even though they have not been 
formally recognized as journeymen. 

Counselors should recognize too, that 
apprentices begin on production the day 
they start to work and that each day as 
they improve in skills learned on the 
job, coupled with required related train- 
ing, they add to their productivity. 

Counselors should know that the 
Federal Government recognized the need 
for stimulating and servicing apprentice- 
ship even as early as the days of the 
National Recovery Administration. At 
that time the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship was set up and it has 
continued since, expanding and increas- 
ing its attention to initiating, installing, 
and servicing apprenticeship. 


Obtaining Information 


Counselors should communicate with 
the field offices of the Apprenticeship 
Section, Division of Labor Standards, 
United States Department of Labor for 
competent and current information re- 
garding apprenticeship in their areas. 
Likewise they should keep in touch with 
the local offices of the United States 
Employment Service as well as with 
local trade councils and labor organiza- 
tions. In states in which apprenticeship 
legislation has been enacted and state 
apprenticeship councils set up, informa- 
tion on apprenticeship is also available 
from these agencies. Trade journals and 
the labor press, too, are excellent sources 
of information on apprenticeship. 

In short, counselors must adapt them- 
selves to the war situation by using 
every source of labor supply information 
available; by developing a sympathetic 
and realistic understanding of youth in 
relationship to war jobs and training; 
and by ps tal youth’s future by 
emphasizing training required, fitness 
for the job, adequate compensation, 
health and safety assurances, and ade- 
quacy of service to the immediate war 
effort. 

In substance counselors are committed 
to giving sound, practical, and specific 
advice to youth who today are subjected 
to a most unusual battery of influences 
and who more than ever need personal- 


ized, competent help in steering a safe 

and productive course toward a voca- 

tion which permits progressive satis- 
faction in growth and service.5 

Standing testimony to the fact that 
management evaluates the apprentice as an 
invaluable component in planning a strong 
industrial structure, there are today in 
operation about 1,000 federal apprentice- 
ship agreements covering several thousand 
apprentices in many trades. 

In the present emergency, even though 
the emphasis is first on production, the ad- 
vanced apprentice, a man in the third or 
fourth year of his indentured training, has 
proved to be of strategic importance to in- 
dustry since he is able to assume the posi- 
tion of leadman. This, despite the fact 
that he must still complete his required 
apprenticeship term, means that manage- 
ment has been able to shift him into the 
job of foreman or supervisor, where he 
can shoulder considerably increased re- 
sponsibility. 

An apprentice, it is held, *‘can contribute 
to production from the moment he is in- 
ducted. Even apprentices who have not 
had actual shop experience can contribute 
directly to production by performing 
simple repetitive tasks that are a part of 
most crafts, thus permitting the journey- 
man to concentrate on more complex 
processes.’”® 

And, looking beyond the frenzied speed 
which all-out production-for-war demands 
to the post-victory period, Mr. Patterson 
observes: ‘‘When the emergency ends, 
the apprentice will fit snugly into what is 
to follow. His all-round skills will al- 
ways be in demand. Should the particular 
industry in which he has been working 
suffer retrenchment, he will have little 
difficulty finding other fertile fields for 
what he has learned."’? 

5 William F. Patterson, chief of Apprenticeship, 
U. S. Department of Labor, ‘What Should a Voca- 
tional Counselor Know about Apprenticeship?’ pp. 
3-6 (typewritten manuscript). 

6 William F. Patterson, “Obstacles to an Appren- 
ticeship Program,’’ Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine (April, 1941) p. 497. 

7 Ibid., p. 497. 
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Apprenticeship Provisions 


In order to show concretely the provi- 
sions for apprenticeship set up by one con- 
cern, the following quotations are taken 
from a bulletin, There's Work to Be Done, 
issued free by Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, West Allis, Wisconsin. 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company offers you a choice of twelve 
trades. These are—Blacksmith, Brass 
Molder, Electrical Mechanic, Iron 
Molder, Machinist, Pattern Maker, 
Plate Worker, Sheet Metal Worker, 
Toolmaker and Woodworker—all four 
year apprentice courses—and Mechani- 
cal Drafting and Welding covered in a 
three-year course. 

In order to become an apprentice it is 
required that you sign an indenture 
contract with your parents between the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin and 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The Electrical Mechanic, Toolmaker, 
Sheet Metal Worker, Pattern Maker, and 
Plate Worker courses are for a period 
of four years and require a high school 
education, or its equivalent. The Me- 
chanical Drafting and Welding appren- 
tice courses are for a period of three 
years and also require a high school 
education, or its equivalent. The ap- 
prentice courses in the other trades are 
for four years, but require only an eighth 
grade education, or its equivalent. The 
contract states that in addition to the 
work in the shop, you will be required 
to attend Vocational School a portion 
of the time. 

The Vocational School requirements 
for the Mechanical Drafting and Weld- 
ing courses consist of 432 total hours, 
based on an average of eight hours per 
week. For the shop courses, as an ap- 
ner pe you will spend 576 total hours 

ased on an average of eight hours per 
week. The time spent in school is an 

. —— part of the training, and you 
will receive your regular pay for this 
time, the same as for the time in the 
shop. 

Also from time to time lectures will 
be given on general subjects by members 


of the company staff and by outside men 
well known for their knowledge of the 
subjects they cover. As in the case of 
school time, you will be paid for the 
time spent at these lectures. 

The subjects taught in Vocational 
School conform as closely as possible to 
your requirements in the apprentice 
course you have selected. These subjects 
will include shop mathematics, me- 
chanical drawing, blueprint reading, 
safety appliances, shop hygiene, English, 
and Government. 

The first 520 hours make up the pro- 
bationary period, but in no case does 
this period extend beyond four months. 
During this probationary period, the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
has the right to annul your apprentice- 
ship contract if you do not a apti- 
tude for the work. You, the apprentice, 
can also annul the contract during the 
probationary period, provided you have 
your parent's or guardian's signed ap- 
proval. 


State Departments of Labor, local school 
superintendents, and the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training of the 
United States Depariment of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will all furnish particulars 
pertaining to available apprenticeships 
upon request. Moreover, the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training will 
supply free to interested persons the 
bulletin, Looking Ahead by Way of Appren- 
ticeship. 


Training Clearing House 


By way of summary we quote from a 
bulletin, How to Get Free Training for De- 
fense Jobs, issued by the Federal Security 
Agency in cooperation with the Office of 
Production Management. 


For the training you want, go first to 
the nearest local office of the United 
States Employment Service, register for 
a job, and ask about free training. The 
employment office will tell you what the 
next steps are. 

- oe a 


If you are unemployed and have little 
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or no training or experience, the em- 

loyment office will tell you about the 

Finds of work you may be able to do, 

and may refer you to any one of the 

following kinds of training: 

1. Preparatory or pre-employment train- 
ing in a vocational class in a nearby 
public school or shop, to fit you for 
a specific job. 

2. Defense training in a rural vocational 
school or shop when specific pre- 
employment training is not available, 
to fit you for general industrial or 
agricultural employment. 

3. Work experience provided by the 
National Youth Administration, if 
you are a young man or woman 
between the ages of 17 (16 in some 
States) and 25 years and are out of 
school. 

4. Work experience provided by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, if you 
are a young man between the ages of 
17 and 23'/» years and are unmarried 
and out of work. 

5. Apprenticeship training, if you want 
to en a aie and become a skilled 
craftsman. Under the standards ap- 
proved by the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship Training of the 
United States Department of Labor 
and by organized labor and em- 


ployers, apprentices are paid while 
they are learning and go to classes 
about 4 hours a week for instruction 
related to the trade. For apprentice- 
ship training, generally you must be 
over 16 but not over 21 and a high 
school graduate, or else you must 
have an equivalent amount of educa- 
tion. Apprenticeship training for 
an all-round mechanic in the skilled 
trades takes from 2 to 5 years and 
prepares young men for important 
jobs in industry. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Getting Ready for War Service 


How to prepare for military or naval service while in 
school or college 


OUNG MEN whose patriotic impulses 
, eon them to leave school or college 
and enlist in one of the Armed Forces 
should be advised that many can show 
their patriotism equally well by continu- 
ing their education until they are called. 
But they need not be marking time mean- 
while, for there are several steps they can 
take now in preparation for later service. 
Indeed they should be informed that they 
may be showing more patriotism by pro- 
longing their schooling, for during the 
process they can make themselves more 
acceptable in a military sense. In this 
chapter we shall discuss some of the specific 
things they can do. 


Increase Physical Fitness 


One of the first requirements mentioned 
by representatives of all the Armed Services 
is physical fitness. Soldiers and sailors 
must be able to stand hard work. Softies 
aren't wanted. Accordingly one step 
every youth can take now is to harden him- 
self. By so doing he will experience fewer 
blisters and sore muscles when he gets into 
the Service, for the first weeks there con- 
sist almost wholly of physical condition- 
ing. 

Urging that schools use ‘‘Fitness for 
Service’’ as a motivating slogan, the Edu- 
cational PoliciesCommission recommends :' 

The physica! deficiencies of youth, 
particularly those involving dental de- 
fects, poor vision, and malnutrition 

(all common causes of rejection for 
. military service), should be detected by 

teachers, school nurses, and physicians 

and, wherever possible, remedied by 





1A War Policy for Amsrican Schools, Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association (February, 
1942), p. 13. 


effective follow-up, medical advice, and 
treatment. In areas where no public 
health services are available to treat 
health deficiencies of persons financially 
unable to employ private physicians, 
the schools should either seek funds to 
enable them to render these services or, 
preferably, give leadership in the com- 
munity to establish such services under 
health authorities. 


Many schools and colleges are strength- 
ening their physical and health education 
by providing more thorough physical ex- 
aminations, discovering defects, and assist- 
ing students to remedy them. They also 
offer more body-building exercises and en- 
courage students to acquire a certain pro- 
ficiency in running, jumping, tumbling, 
hiking, skiing; individual combat (box- 
ing, wrestling, and jiu jitsu); and team 
combat (football, basketball, hockey, la- 
crosse). Each student might be advised to 
set certain goals under the direction of the 
adviser in physical education, such as defi- 
nite increase in chest measurement and 
strength of grip. The fact that of one 
group of men registered for the Navy, 20 
per cent could not swim, points to swim- 
ming as one skill a youth can acquire while 
still in school. 


Acceleration 


Many colleges are speeding up their pro- 
grams so that students can complete their 
work for the bachelor’s degree before they 
are drafted. For example, a student at 
Yale University can qualify for the degree 
of B.A., B.S., or B.E. in two years and 
seven months. A student should under- 
take the accelerated program only after 


_careful consideration with a qualified 
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counselor. He should canvass all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages concerned. 
His balance sheet might look something 
like this: 


In favor of acceleration 


1. By means of the accelerated program I 
can get my degree before being drafted. 

2. I can get into professional school 
sooner. 

3. The welfare of the nation demands 
economy all along the line. If the 
college can educate me in less time 
than three years there is a saving 
in the investment. 


Against acceleration 


1. Things studied too fast may not be 
learned well. 

2. Perhaps I am not a rapid enough 
learner to warrant acceleration. 

3. In an accelerated program I may not 
have time to mature sufficiently to 
take advantage of all educational op- 

rtunities. 

4. Such intensive study requires a sound 
physical constitution. Am I able 

hysically to carry the load? 

5. Using normal vacation time for study 
would deprive me of earning funds 
which I need for paying expenses. 


Conclusion: 


Perhaps I can show my patriotism better 
by pursuing the regular four-year course. 
Or 


All things considered, I think I should un- 
dertake the accelerated program. 


In the excitement of war, decisions re- 
garding acceleration are likely to be mass 
decisions. Counselors should seek to pre- 
vent this and insist that each student 
makes the choice only after canvassing all 
the factors that bear on the matter.? 





? Considerations affecting acceleration in colleges 
are set forth in Personnel Implications of the National 
Emergency, American College Personnel Association 
(1942). Mimeographed. Pp. 4 Also, acceleration 
in secondary schools is treated in ‘‘War-time Accelera- 
tion of Secondary School Pupils,’’ Education for Victory 
(March 3, 1942). 


Adaptation of the Curriculum 


Many educational institutions are modi- 
fying courses so that they may bear on 
problems raised by the war. For example, 
teachers of languages give courses designed 
to acquaint future soldiers and sailors with 
the tongues spoken in countries where the 
Armed Forces may be sent. Teachers of 
mathematics and physics apply their 
sciences to ballistics and electronics; 
teachers of chemistry present problems en- 
countered in chemical warfare. Teachers 
of speech stress the vocal mechanism for 
giving commands.* Intensive study of 
geography with reference to the areas 
occupied by warring forces, and study of 
the peoples living there are assisting in de- 
veloping the enlightened citizenry and 
soldiery which a democracy needs. De- 
partments of history and civics are spon- 
soring classes and forums on war issues. 
Counselors might themselves offer courses 
on Orieatation to War Service based on the 
materials in this Manual. 

Vocational and pre-vocational courses 
are receiving particular attention as ave- 
nues of war service.‘ Among the areas 
especially recommended as suitable for in- 
struction in high school are: International 
Morse code, radio and telephone operation 
and repair, including transmission and re- 
ceipt of messages, automobile and airplane 
maintenance and repair, machine shop 
work, foundry work, photography, map 
reading, personal hygiene and nutrition, 
and home nursing (especially for girls). 


Preparation of Future Aviators 


Owing to the pressing need for aviators 
(see Chapter VIII) particular attention 
should be called to the facilities offered 
whereby youth can obtain pre-flight train- 
ing while still in school. Under the aus- 
pices of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, materials are being prepared 
through which every subject offered in ele- 

3S. S. Curry, Hints on the Voice in Giving Commands. 
Boston: School of Expression, 1918. 


* Adjusting Business Education to War Needs. New 
York: Commercial Education Association, 1942. 
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mentary and secondary schools may be per- 
meated with facts about aviation. Begin- 
ning with the fall of 1942, units will be 
made available to all curriculum groups to- 
gether with a handbook of educational 
films on aviation. 

Going still further, a program is urged 
among high schools that will give to 
pupils 16 and 17 years of age what might 
be called pre-flight training. The academic 
subjects taught will be as follows: Theory 
of Airplane Structures, Aerodynamics, Air- 
plane Engines, Meteorology, Communica- 
tions, Elementary Air Navigation, The 
Human Factors in Flight, and Specializa- 
tion. 

The course of instruction has been de- 
veloped with the assistance of representa- 
tives of the Army and Navy Air Corps and 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
A manual for teachers of aeronautical sub- 
jects is issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation.® 

Recognizing that many boys would like 
to go further than merely take courses in 
the theory of aeronautics, The Air Training 
Corps of America, Inc., is sponsoring a 
school program that includes: (1) physical 
conditioning which a prospective airman 
should have, (2) instruction in military 
usage, and (3) special vocational guidance 
with respect to aviation. 

The physical fitness program provides 
systematic body building exercises looking 
toward development of the physique 
needed by the airman. The instruction in 
military organization teaches boys how to 
form themselves into a squadron and how 
to behave in a military manner. 


ATCA Vocational Guidance 


The program of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance comes into operation first 
in the initial selection of the boys. Cri- 
teria have been set up in consultation with 
a 


**The Best Kind of High-School Training for 
Military Service,’ Education for Victory (April 15, 
1942), p. 4. See also Pre-flight Aeronautics in Secondary 
Schools, a Guide for Teacher and Administrators, 
Aviation Education Research Project, 525 West 120th 
St., New York City (1942). Mimeographed. Free. 


representatives of the Army Air Corps 
which have to do with the boy's physical 
and mental capacity, academic attain- 
ments, and traits of character. When ac- 
cepted as a member of ATCA the boys will 
be given not only instruction in the sub- 
jects listed above but also enlightenment 
regarding the opportunities in aviation. 
The boy will learn that if he joins the 
Army or Navy Air Corps he may be as- 
signed as a pilot, navigator, bombardier, 
or gunner. If he does not become a flier 
his training will still be an asset as a mem- 
ber of a ground crew or in the manufacture 
of airplanes and equipment. Post-war 
opportunities in civilian aviation will also 
be presented. 

The ATCA program of vocational gui- 
dance also includes appraisal of the boy's 
achievements on specific projects and his 
progress in character development and 
military deportment. Devices for mea- 
suring development will consist of stand- 
ard achievement tests which will be ad- 
ministered at the completion of specific 
units of a rating scale. A cumulative rec- 
ord will be kept for each boy and a cer- 
tificate will be issued on successful com- 
pletion of the entire program. 

It should be understood that the ATCA 
program does not contemplate turning out 
finished aviators. At best it can only 
orient students toward aeronautical occu- 
pations, serve as a partial try-out, and give 
them some basic knowledge that will be a 
good foundation for serious training when 
they get into the Army or Navy. For 
further information address Air Training 
Corps of America, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

The enrichment of programs that is 
occurring in schools and colleges lays 
heavy responsibility on counselors for 
they are obliged to study each student in- 
tensively and advise him not only with 
respect to the regular academic work 
which is a part of his general education, 
but also with respect to the steps he may 
take toward preparing in some specific way 
for war service. 
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Wider Use of Vocational Courses 


During wartime, counselors in educa- 
tional institutions would do well to call 
the attention of many students to the de- 
sirability of taking certain vocational 
courses. Thus, the Army needs a vast 
number of men trained in shorthand and 
typewriting. Every company requires a 
company clerk. A boy who studied typ- 
ing during the two years of his high school 
course would relieve the Army of the 
necessity of training him after he is in- 
ducted. The Navy needs “‘yeomen’’ for 
similar jobs though in smaller number. 
The need for cooks should be similarly 
stressed, since many secondary schools 
can give a good foundation in this art. 


Girls can prepare similarly to take jobs 
on graduation in clerical positions in the 
U. S. Civil Service. Both boys and girls 
can learn the Morse code as a basis for later 
work in communications. 


Both the Army and Navy, being highly 
mechanized, need men who are handy 
with tools. As one Navy officer expressed 
it, there is need in the Armed Services for 
‘“‘monkey-wrench mechanics,’’ that is, 
men who may not be full-fledged mechanics 
but who know how to use simple tools 
and make simple repairs such as the skills 
acquired by most farm-reared boys. Boys 
who live in cities may, however, acquire 
some of these rough and ready skills by 
taking courses in shop-work, auto-me- 
chanics and the like. 


Manufacture of Model Airplanes 


Forty-six States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone 
and the Virgin Islands had accepted by 
mid-February, their quotas to a in 
building 500,000 model airplanes for 
training pilots in our Armed Forces and 
volunteers in civilian defense. 


J.C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, who is directing 
the model airplane building program for 
the U. S. Office of Education, reports 
that several states confidently expect to 


exceed their quotas and have asked for 
extra sets of plans. 

This reaction from the Nation's 
schools is a resounding reassurance to 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox's 
statement in announcing the model 
building program January 31 that “‘we 
have been able to think of no more 
certain, fast way of getting models 
than by asking the youth of America 
to make them for us.”’ 

Both Dr. Wright and Commander 
Luis De Florez, who is in charge of the 
program for the Navy Department's 
Bureau of Aeronautics, emphasize that 
mass production is not what is desired. 
It is much more important to have each 
model made with care and precision, 
for unless a model meets specifications 
to the letter it is useless for training 
purposes. 

Under no circumstances should a class 
be allowed to concentrate on turning 
out large numbers of the easiest types. 
Each student should try to make as 
many different types as he can make with 
perfect accuracy. Models are to be 
painted a dull, satin black. 

On February 23, plans for the first 20 
designs went to state and local directors 
of vocational education throughout 
the country and several territories. 

Models are to be built on an exact 
scale of 1 to 72. That means that a 
model plane seen at 35 feet is identical 
with the true ankne seen at just 
under half a mile. By studying the 
model through a standard ring sight 
used on aerial gun mounts, the pilot 
learns not only identification but range 
as well. 

The models will serve also to train 
civilian “‘spotters’’ in identifying enemy 
planes. The British have found in- 
valuable the ability of citizens, through 
close study of models, to identify a 
plane in the instant it might take to 
pass from one cloud bank into another." 


Boys and girls in a secondary school who 
wish to engage in this activity might wish 
to form a club called the Volunteer Model 
Airplane Club which can become affiliated 


® Education for Victory (March 3, 1942), p. 22. 
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with a National Club.’ Here are the 
names and addresses of three: 


Academy of Model Aeronautics—a Divi- 
sion of the National Aeronautics 
Association, Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Junior Aviators of America, The Cleve- 
land Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Air Youth of America—a private com- 
mercial organization, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


Work on the Farm 


America must raise an unusual quantity 
of food, not only to feed her Army and 
Navy and munitions workers, but also 
those of her Allies. Many of the boys who 
normally work on farms have joined the 
Armed Forces; many others have entered 
factories. Qualified youth under draft 
age can render needed service on farms, 
particularly in summer when crops are be- 
ing harvested. 

Several arrangements for recruiting farm 
workers are being made. The United 
States Employment Service enrolls boys in 
their 1500 offices. Each office has the list 
of farmers who will receive boys and every 
employer has been visited by a representa- 
tive of the Employment Service to see that 
he maintains suitable working conditions. 
For information apply at a local office of 
the United States Employment Service. 


Another agency that recruits youth for 
farm work is the Volunteer Land Corps, 
inc. It recruits boys over 16 and girls over 
18 from colleges, schools, and other sources 
for summer work. In 1942 it has con- 
centrated on placing youth in Vermont and 
New Hampshire farms, but it may extend 
its activities in 1943. For information ad- 


7 Many suggestions regarding the manufacturing 
of airplane models and the administration of clubs 
are found in Facts on Aviation for the Future Flyers of 
Tennessee, Tennessee Bureau of Acronautics, Nashville 
(1941). For further information address the Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association, Washington, D. C. 
See also R. W. Hambrook, Scale Model Aircraft Con- 
struction Procedure, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1942). Free. 


dress the headquarters, 8 West goth Street, 
New York City.® 

Farm work is highly advisable for many 
boys. It will give them good experience 
in a basic occupation, it will help them to 
develop physically, and it will be of 
enormous help in achieving victory. 

One of the simplest things a counselor 
can do to help a youth prepare for war 
service is to help him secure his birth 
certificate. The Bureau of Census found 
that 14 per cent of the residents of one state 
had no legal proof of birth. Counselors 
should warn young people that they will 
be required to furnish such proof in order 
to work in war industries, and to partici- 
pate in social security benefits. Counse- 
lors should help youth obtain needed 
certificates. 


Develop Qualities of Leadership 


Authorities in Army and Navy say that 
one of the gravest needs is for young men 
capable of becoming good corporals, 
sergeants, and other non-commissioned 
officers. These may constitute one-fifth 
or one-fourth of the Armed Forces and 
should possess leadership qualities. 
Leadership has not and probably never 
will be accurately defined, but, roughly 
speaking, one who makes a good leader is 
a person who can instruct others and in- 
spire them to follow him energetically and 
enthusiastically. Anything that a boy 
can do in school or college to exercise and 
develop skill in this respect will be a direct 
aid in enhancing his later usefulness in the 
Service. Boys who show signs of being 
potential leaders should be given special 
opportunities in school organizations, 
assemblies, teams, and safety patrols. All 
should be advised and encouraged to en- 
gage in group activities where some may 
develop into leaders. It is equally im- 
portant that all, whether leaders or not, 
should learn how to obey. Obedience, 
from general to private, is one of the 
cardinal virtues of a soldier. 


§**A Call for Young Workers on the Land,"’ 


~ Reader's Digest (May, 1942), pp. 66-72. 
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Pre-induction Orientation 


Some non-school agencies, such as 
youth religious organizations and settle- 
ment houses, are holding conferences and 
consultations for youth who are not at- 
tending educational institutions. They 
present opportunities in the Armed Ser- 
vices, in war industries, and in civilian de- 
fense work. They explain the workings of 
Selective Service and the Army Personnel 
Classification System. A statement from 
the War Department gives encouragement 
to such efforts in these words: 


Much interest is being shown by 
citizens of local communities in the 
matter of pre-induction training of in- 
dividuals who are not attending educa- 
tional institutions. Numerous com- 
munications have been received in the 
War Department indicating the desire 
for such training and suggesting how it 
should be conducted. 

While the War Department desires to 
encourage the patriotic efforts of civilian 
communities, which are contributing so 
unselfishly to the war effort, the pre- 
induction training of the individuals 
composing these communities must of 
necessity be on a voluntary basis. 
Such training should be conducted 
under the supervision of qualified in- 
structors as a local group activity. 


The diversion of the existing needs 
available to the Army from the major 
tasks involved in the present large and 
rapid expansion cannot be permitted. 
There is no intent to discourage volun- 
tary activities which contribute to a 
better understanding of the nature and 
objectives of our war effort, present a 
gradual transition to army life, and 
improve the individual's physical stand- 
ards and self-discipline. On the con- 
trary, the War Department favors such 
voluntary pre-induction training but 
cannot accept the control, supervision, 
or operation of its conduct. 

It is believed that the pre-induction 
training efforts on the part of local 
civilian communities should emphasize 
educational and vocational training, 
including swimming. Instructions in 
such subjects can be conducted by local 
authorities utilizing local facilities. 
Training in simple military subjects can 
also be conducted provided qualified 
instructors are available and no special 
equipment or facilities are required. 


REFERENCE 


Vernier, E. L. Physical Training for Air- 
men, A Manual for the High School Physical 
Education Teacher. New York City, 
285 Madison Avenue: Air Training 
Corps of America, Inc. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Appraising Individual Assets for Service 


HE success of an inventory of our hu- 

man resources depends in large part 
on the ability of each citizen to under- 
stand his potentialities and to interpret 
them to those who are charged with the 
responsibility of allocating these services 
where needed. 

It is especially important that immature 
youth who are nearing or have reached 
draft, enlistment, or work age, receive 
assistance in appraising their possibilities 
for service. Otherwise they might make 
decisions that would deprive them of op- 
portunities to work toward individual 
goals, and also deprive the country of 
their best services. This appraisal should 
consist of a “‘longitudinal study of be- 
havior patterns of the individual by means 
of a combination of records, tests, counse!- 
ing, and evaluation-technics which enlist 
the interest and participation of the 
student himself." In this process it 
should be understood that the individual 
studies himself, under direction, and 
makes all decisions. 


The Nature of the Task 


Methods of appraising our human poten- 
tialities for work are no different in war 
than in peacetime. The urgency of pres- 
ent needs, however, has shifted the em- 
phasis somewhat from individual inter- 
ests to the question of what work needs 
to be done. The point of view may be il- 
lustrated by the following questions: 


Do I possess abilities or skill urgently 
needed that I should use in part-time 
or full-time service now? 

- Do I have assets that would make me 
available for service after a short 
period of training? 


1**Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling,” 
Review of Educational Research (February, 1942), p. 15. 


Does the best use of my assets require 

lengthy preparation for highly 

skilled. technical, scientific, or other 
professional work? 

What are my assets and liabilities with 
prs yo to health, work efficiency, 
and personal adjustments, and how 
can I bring myself to the maximum 
of efficiency in these respects? 

On the basis of my answers to the pre- 
vious questions, how can I best serve 
my country? 


Long Range Study Essential 


No single cross-section study of an 
individual will, by itself, yield adequate 
information about his potentialities. Evi- 
dences of proficiency in specific skills 
secured through tests or through observa- 
tion of actual performance may indicate 
partially the degree of readiness for specific 
jobs. However, sound vocational plan- 
ning requires many types of information. 
A recent study of the individual inventory 
contains the statement, “‘Other factors 
being equal, the predictive and diagnostic 
value of any item on the individual inven- 
tory increases with the span of time dur- 
ing which entries are made."** 

This is the golden opportunity for every 
school to take stock of the cumulative 
personnel data available and plan how 
they may be supplemented and used in an 
intensified vocational guidance service. 
It is also an opportune time to plan exten- 
sions of cooperative programs with gui- 
dance and placement agencies serving in- 
dividuals who have left school. 


2 Eugenie A. Leonard and Anthony C. Tucker. 
“The Individual Inventory in Guidance Programs in 
Secondary Schools, a Study of Present Practices in 
Selected Schools,’’ Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
215, Occupational Information and Guidance Series 
No. 7, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


_ (1941),_p. 3. 
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What Should be Appraised? 


The answer is, everything possible about 
the developing personality. The attempt 
will not be made here to review all the 
types of information essential for a com- 
plete inventory of an individual for pur- 
poses of vocational guidance.* Factors 
that are obviously important are: health 
and physique; special handicaps; poten- 
tial and developed abilities and specific 
skills such as academic, manual, social, 
and artistic; training and experience in 
fields related to critical and essential occu- 
pations and to the Armed Services; voca- 
tional and other life interests and goals; 
work habits; family and financial circum- 
stances; hobbies; and personal and social 
adjustments. 


While systematic appraisal should be 
directed toward war needs it should not 
eliminate the total range of human inter- 
ests and abilities. It should also be 
geared to long-range planning for work 
and living beyond the war. It may also 
show new possibilities for developing 
vocational interests rather than merely 
attempting to discover and understand 
those already developed by chance.‘ 


Inventory of Available Data 


A 1940 survey of present practices with 
respect to personnel records in 870 se- 
lected high schools in various parts of the 
country indicated that more than three- 
fourths of them record regularly teachers’ 
marks, attendance records, and intelli- 
gence test data, while more than one-half 
record parents’ occupations, medical data, 
extracurricular activities, achievement test 
scores, dental data, and counselors’ inter- 
views. From one-fourth to one-half of 
the schools record social, personality, 


3 See Giles M. Ruch and David Segel, ‘‘Minimum 
Essentials of the Individual Inventory in Guidance," 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 202, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1940. 

“See Harry D. Kitson, ‘Creating Vocational Inter- 
ests,’’ Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


(May, 1942), pp. 567-571. 


and interest ratings, home and family 
conditions, out-of-school and non-gainful 
activities, employment records, special 
aptitudes, teachers’ observations, and 
parents’ education.’ There is question 
whether these data are actually used by stu- 
dents in the projecting of vocational and 
educational plans. 

Three important problems for study by 
vocational counselors are: 


1. Using all available information 

about students more fully. 

Planning practical ways of collect- 

ing additional new data. 

3. Improving ways of helping students 
to interpret these data and use 
them in planning vocational and 
training activities. 


wr 


Augmenting the Program 


One area where data are likely to be 
meager on school records is that of voca- 
tional aptitudes. Most of the available 
tests in this area are more serviceable in 
placement activities than in long-range 
vocational planning. The Occupational 
Analysis Section of the United States Em- 
ployment Service has developed a wealth 
of such instruments to facilitate job 
placement. Batteries of tests have been 
used in selecting individuals for defense 
training classes. Examples are the Air- 
craft Riveter Battery B 84 and the Sheet 
Metal Worker Battery B 96. Follow-up 
studies of trainees indicate that these 
batteries are valuable aids used in con- 
junction with other pertinent data in the 
selection of trainees.° The use of care- 
fully selected tests, as one means of help- 
ing students choose vocational training 
courses, would doubtless be valuable in 
most areas of training. Cooperative study 
by school counselors and local U. S. Em- 
ployment Service Officials should result 


5 Eugenie A. Leonard and Anthony C. Tucker, 
op. cit. 

® Winifred Quick, Follow-up Study of the Aircraft 
Riveter Battery B 84, Pasadena Junior College Students 
(May 15, 1942). Mimeographed report. 
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in mutually helpful programs for this 
purpose.’ ; 

At present, most schools must rely 
chiefly on indirect evidences of the strength 
of specific aptitudes obtained through 
evaluation of school achievement, activi- 
ties, hobbies, work experience, teacher, 
parent, and student estimates, etc. Every 
instructor has a responsibility here to help 
each student to interpret his experiences 
and achievements in terms of probable 
abilities. Such information recorded cu- 
mulatively becomes valuable as indication 
of the growing pattern of vocational abili- 
ties. Even with the lack of such data 
counselors, teachers, and parents can help 
students to chart their past experiences on 
informal inventories, analyze the abilities 
involved, and estimate the quality of 
abilities demonstrated and the growth in 
skills achieved. Such inventories may 
helpfully supplement most types of per- 
sonnel data. 


™The following references will prove helpful io 
planning a testing program: 


Walter V. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. Pp. 390. 

Oscar K. Buros, Editor, The Nineteen Forty Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park, New Jersey: 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, 1941. Pp. 674. 

Alvin C, Eurich and C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Appraisal 
of Student Characteristics and Needs,"’ Guidance in 
Educational Institutions, Thirty-seventh Yearbook, 
Part I, National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1938, Chapter 2, pp. 30-87. 

Harry D. Kitson, “Creating Vocational Interests,"’ 
Occupations, the Vozational Guidance Magazine (May, 
1942), pp. 567-571. 

“Pupil Personnel, Guidance and Counseling,” 
Review of Educational Research (April, 1939, and Feb- 
ruary, 1942); ‘‘Psychological Tests and Their Uses,*’ 
Review of Educational Research (February, 1941). 

Giles M. Ruch and David Segel, ‘‘Minimum Essen- 
tials of the Individual Inventory in Guidance," 
Vocational Division Bulletin, No. 202. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1940. Pp. 83. 

William H. Stead, Carroll L. Shartle, et a/., Occupa- 
tional Counseling Techniques, Their Development and 
Application. New York: American Book Company, 
1940. Pp. 273. 

Arthur E. Traxler, ‘“The Use of Tests and Rating 
Devices in the . “7 of Personality,’’ Educational 
Records Bulletin, No. 23. New York: Educational 
Records Bureau, March, 1938. Pp. 80. 

Edmund G. Williamson, How to Counsel Students. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. 
Pp. 562. 


The requirements for entry into various 
training programs in the Armed Services 
will be one source of information regard- 
ing aptitudes for which an individual 
may wish to assess his potential resources.* 
Materials prepared by the United States 
Employment Service provide helpful ap- 
proaches to the study of requirements for 
critical and essential occupations in war 
industries. One bulletin’ lists the lay 
titles of critical and essential occupations 
included on the Selective Service Occupa- 
tional Questionnaire (D.S.S. Form 311) 
together with corresponding jobs, titles, 
and code numbers appearing in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles, Part I. The 
job definitions in the Dictionary, stated 
in terms of work performed, will help to 
identify essential abilities and skills and 
other personal qualifications for each 
type of work. This information is of 
value chiefly for those with work experi- 
ence. Students, however, should become 
thoroughly informed about the actual 
duties of the jobs for which they decide 
they are best fitted. They need this in- 
formation in the first place, of course, to 
decide for which types of work they are 
best suited. They will need it, also, 
in filling out their Selective Service Oc- 
cupational Questionnaires. For this pur- 
pose they should be able to describe the 
following for their present job and the 
jobs for which they are best fitted: the 
exact duties, products worked on or pro- 
duced or services performed, and machines 
operated or tools used. Accurate informa- 
tion of this kind not only will help indi- 
viduals to plan vocational activities and 
training more wisely and realistically, but 
also will expedite the work of draft boards 
and employment offices, and may help to 
insure suitable placement of individuals 
when their services are needed. 


® See Chapters V-IX. 

® List of Critical and Essential Occupations with Occupa- 
tional Questionnaire Cross Reference Tables, United States 
Employment Service, March, 1942. Mimeographed. 
This list is now being revised and expanded. Coun- 
selors should secure new lists, as they appear, from 


local offices of the U. S. Employment Service. 
. 
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The Entry-occupational Classification 
used in Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles should prove especially helpful 
to counselors in guiding the self-appraisal 
of inexperienced high school and college 
youth since the classifications are there 
defined in terms of evidences of potential 
abilities rather than developed skills. 
These classifications were developed for in- 
experienced workers and have significant 
implications for vocational guidance. 

Workers in the United States Employ- 
ment Service have been trained in the use of 
these new groupings in the preliminary 
edition of Part IV of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. This preliminary 
edition of Part IV was issued ‘‘to meet the 
pressing need for technics applicable in the 
selection and referral of applicants for on- 
the-job or other training in occupations in 
which the available supply of workers is 
not sufficient to meet the demand."’ It is 
anticipated that the occupational group- 
ings will be refined and expanded through 
actual use. Training in the flexible use of 
these groupings'! should help counselors 
to develop helpful appraisal techniques for 
students and more adequate cumulative 
personnel records to be used in placement. 
With such training, counselors could also 
prepare students to interpret their ap- 
praised characteristics and abilities more 
directly in terms of the classifications that 
may be made when they are interviewed in 
registering for work. This service would 
be of mutual value to the individual and 
to those who help him to secure employ- 
ment. 


The Classification Structure in Part IV 
includes six major groups: 


Professional, Technical, and Managerial 
work 


10 Prepared by the Occupational Analysis Section, 
United States Employment Service Division. Pub- 
lished in June, 1941, by United States Government 
Printing Office. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 20 cents. 

1! Ask your local United States Employment Office 
how training may be secured. 


Clerical and Sales work 
Service work 
Agricultural, 
work 
Mechanical work 
Manual work 


and Forestry 


Fishery, 


Each of these major groups is broken down 
into more specific fields of work which, 
together with the major classifications, 
are defined in terms of occupationally sig- 
nificant characteristics, the possession of 
which tends to indicate suitability to enter 
any one of a large group of occupations re- 
quiring those characteristics. 

For each occupational grouping specific 
factors are listed that are indicative of an 
applicant's suitability for a given type of 
work. These factors are stated in terms of 
hobbies, courses of instruction, work ex- 
perience, other voluntary activities, and 
other facts that should be readily available 
in a school record and that would there- 
fore make this approach practicable to use 
in a school situation. Before it is used, a 
counselor should become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the extensive research methods 
used in building up the list of ‘‘entry- 
occupations"’ and the classification struc- 
ture, and in identifying occupational char- 
acteristics'? in order to understand both 
its limitations and possibilities for voca- 
tional guidance within a total school 


group. 


Emphasis in Wartime 


Need for Adaptability. The crucial de- 
mands of a technological war have forced 
many workers to make changes in types 
and conditions of work. The rapid con- 
version of many industries to the produc- 
tion of the materiel of war has brought 
into bold relief the interrelations among 


12 Described in Introduction to Part IV, pp. 5-9. 
The desirability of investigating applicant's abilities 
through properly standarized testing techniques was 
recognized by the authors of Part IV; also the lack 
of adequate tests, and the fact that indicators such 
as are mentioned above are basic and could only 
be supplemented by the information acquired through 
the application of testing techniques (p. 26). 
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patterns of abilities required in widely 
separated fields of work. Research in job 
and worker analysis by the Occupational 
Analysis Section of the United States Em- 
ployment Service had already demon- 
strated this fact in the evidence of families 
of occupations requiring similar patterns 
of abilities and skills. War industries are 
providing the proving ground for the 
serviceability of the concept. 


One significant implication for the ap- 
praisal of vocational aptitudes is the im- 
portance of taking stock of both strengths 
and weaknesses. Such a patterned view of 
personality helps to keep more doors open 
in planning vocational training and is 
likely to result in a more versatile and 
adaptable worker. 


Conserving Specialized Talents. The neces- 
sity of maintaining a steady stream of 
highly trained professional and technical 
workers is generally recognized. The 
identification of those individuals who can 
benefit most from college and specialized 
training is an important wartime service. 
A high level of academic learning ability 
is, of course, one of the indices of individ- 
uals of high promise. Evidences in this 
area should be coupled with evidence of 
special aptitudes, such as mathematical 
and scientific for engineering fields which 
have assumed strategic positions in the war 
effort. If this multiple approach is made 
to the study of aptitudes for professional 
and technical fields, and intelligence or 
general learning ability in academic pur- 
suits is interpreted as only one type of 
ability, it should be possible to help stu- 
dents with unsuitable interests to examine 
their unique patterns of abilities objec- 
tively without harmful effects. 


Selection of Apprentices. The need for 
apprentices is clearly recognized and the 
following criteria for the selection of 
suitable trainees have been recommended 
by a Committee of representatives of the 
United States Employment Service, the 


United States Office of Education, and the 
United States Department of Labor. '* 


Basis of Selection 


The selection of young persons suit- 
able for employment as ay de- 
pends upon the nature of the job and 
the qualifications of the candidate. 
Every apprenticeable occupation has 
its characteristics and every candidate 
has his special interests, aptitudes, 
skills, and experience. It is necessary, 
therefore, to know what the job re- 
quires, and to evaluate every candidate 
to determine the probability of his 
completing successfully an apprentice- 
ship in the occupation for which he 
seems best fitted. 


Questions Helpful in Selection 


Whar general education does the job 
require? Has the learner completed 
the minimum legal education require- 
ments? Does his school record show, 
on the average, marks which are normal 
or better? Did he reach his last school 
grade in at least the average time? 
(Fourteen years old in the eighth grade, 
fifteen years old in the ninth grade, etc. 
Normal, or faster, progress in school is 
better evidence of learning ability than 
school marks or record of grades com- 
pleted by themselves.) 

Has he ever had any kind of job before 
that would accustom him to the general 
work situation and associations with 
supervisors and fellow workers? 

Do the applicant's past work experi- 
ence and other activities indicate that he 
has the perseverance to remain on the 
job and complete the apprenticeship? 

Does the job require the doing of 
mathematical computations and the 
making of accurate measurements? Has 
the applicant had sufficient courses in 
arithmetic and algebra? 


18 The Joint Committee of the U. S. Employment 
Service and the U. S. Office of Education, assisted by 
the U. S. Deparrment of Labor, *‘Selecting Trainees for 
Apprenticeable Occupations," Service Bulletin on De- 
fense Training in Vocational Schools, No. 10 (March 15, 
1941) Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education. This bulletin was based 
chiefly upon material in the unpublished draft of 
Part IV of the Dictionary of ———— Titles, and was 
released for immediate use pending the installation of 
fart IV in the public employment offices. 
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Has he had any previous shop train- 
ing? Does he appear to be a fast learner 
as evidenced by his rate of progress in 
shop courses? 

Does the job require the reading 
and interpretation of blueprints or 
other graphic or written instructions? 
Has the applicant experience or train- 
ing in blueprint reading? Do his train- 
ing and hobbies suggest that he can 
readily learn to comprehend things on 
paper and relate them to material or 
machines? 

Does the job require the use of hand 
tools? Has the applicant made things 
with tools as a hobby, in school, or on 
a job? 

Does the job require ability to under- 
stand mechanical operations of ma- 
chines? Has the applicant interest and 
insight into mechanical things? Has 
he repaired machines at home, in school, 
or on a job? Is his interest in me- 
chanical things proved by his hobbies 
or other voluntary activities? 


Developing Leaders. Earlier chapters have 
indicated the need for leaders in every 
branch of the Armed Forces and in war 
industries. Requisites for leadership are 
so varied and depend so much upon the 
human relationships in a specific situation 
that it would scarcely be feasible to start a 
special treasure hunt for leaders. How- 
ever, counselors should be continually 
alert to note evidences of aptitude for 
leadership expressed in any curricular, ex- 
tracurricular, or out-of-school activities, 
and to nurture their development through 
carefully planned expansion of opportunity 
for leadership training and experience of 
varied types. 

Handicaps and Deficiencies. One service 
directly related to leadership would be the 
appraisal of inadequacies in speech and 
voice control and assistance in the im- 
provement of vocal expression. One Army 
need has been stated as the ability to give 
commands. 

Special attention should be given to as- 
pects of physique and health in relation to 
specific entrance requirements for the vari- 


ous Armed Forces. No one should be al- 
lowed to plan and prepare for a service for 
which he cannot qualify in these basic re- 
quirements. Each student should have 
assistance in adjusting his plans to his 
physical condition and in planning how to 
overcome remedial defects. 

Achievement tests in fundamental skills, 
such as reading, language, and arithmetic, 
can serve as the basis for remedial or de- 
velopmental work that may help many 
individuals to overcome deficiencies that 
would prove handicaps in training or in 
placement and advancement. 

These suggestions are merely illustra- 
tions of many varying possibilities. 

Appraisal of Habits and Attitudes. Every 
citizen should be challenged to use his 
time and talents with the utmost of 
efficiency. Real efficiency does not involve 
unhealthy tension and strain. A sound but 
flexible program of training, service, and 
vocational activities built upon knowledge 
of self and of national needs should help to 
release many tensions due to uncertainty, 
ignorance, and fear of the unknown. 
Such a program of action should help to 
free energies for the study and improve- 
ment of inefficient work habits. Budget- 
ing of time, if done wisely, will provide 
for adequate rest and recreation as well as 
work, but may eliminate useless dawdling 
and waste motion. 

Thoughtful consideration of life values 
and worthy loyalties should help to de- 
velop perspective and the peace and assur- 
ance that are based upon some stable faith 
in life. Persistent hard work within such 
a life pattern may help to free an individual 
from emotional conflicts and tensions and 
enable him to marshal and direct all his 
energies with a high degree of efficiency. 


Developing an Appraisal Program 


The following suggestions may serve as 
guides in planning a program suited to the 
needs and possibilities in a particular 
situation. 


1. Survey all available sources of per- 
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sonnel data for individuals, in 
school and community, such as 
cumulative school records, health 
and medical records, concrete evi- 
dence of achievements, judgments 
of instructors, employers, parents, 
and other informed persons. 

2. Plan how these may be pooled to 
provide comprehensive information. 

3. Provide opportunity for organized 
instruction in groups to inform 
students regarding the nature of 
the self-appraisal task, and to guide 
them in the collection, interpreta- 
tion, and use of appraisal data. 

4. Counsel students individually. 

Provide opportunity for faculty study 

of the total problem. 

6. Establish contacts with local offices 
of the Selective Service System, Re- 
cruiting and Reception Centers, 
Advisers for Occupational Defer- 
ment, U. S. Employment Service, 
and other community vocational 
guidance agencies. This may in- 
volve a two-way exchange of in- 
formation, both for and about indi- 
vidual students. 


s 


The Sample Information Blank repro- 
duced here has been suggested by the 
American Council on Education for use in 
transmitting information about college 
students to classification, recruiting, or per- 
sonnel officers. Similar information from 
secondary schools should also be valuable. 
The exact form could be developed in co- 
operation with local or regional offices that 
would receive it. 


Examples of Programs 


Space will not allow complete descrip- 
tions of programs of appraisal. Only 
those aspects bearing directly on the war 
situation will be mentioned. 

A Program of Instruction and Counseling. 
The Vocational Counselor'* in the San 
Diego City Schools has met with each 
senior class for five hours of testing and dis- 
cussion. The regular teacher of each class 


“MH. B. McDaniel, San Diego City Schools, San 
Diego, California. 


has been present and has therefore had 
good orientation for following through 
this initial contact. 

The regular program of vocational gui- 
dance in this system involves increasingly 
specific work from ninth grade through 
high school and vocational school. It 
begins with study of areas of interest and 
includes dissemination of occupational in- 
formation, study of abilities, rechecking of 
interests and abilities in terms of more 
specific occupational opportunities, prepa- 
ration for placement, induction in work, 
and follow-up. 

The five periods of group work with 
senior students include the administration 
and interpretation of an Activity Interest 
Inventory, and a Personality Expres- 
sionaire, the development with each stu- 
dent of a Counseling Profile and discussion 
of opportunities in war and civilian in- 
dustries and the Armed Forces, and plan- 
ning for service. 

The Activity Interest Inventory consists 
of 150 items dealing with activities re- 
lated to work done in various occupations, 
but without mention of occupations by 
name. Scores yield a profile for an indi- 
vidual of a pattern of expressed interest in 
ten vocational fields, which are labelled: 
clerical, commercial, professional-aca- 
demic, professional-scientific, domestic, 
general service, manual, mechanic, aes- 
thetic, and natural. 

The ‘Personality Expressionaire’’ con- 
sists of 125 questions relating to individual 
attitudes and adjustment. Scores on re- 
sponses are grouped for five areas desig- 
nated as: social, home, health, emotional, 
and school. 

The Profile Sheet filled out by each stu- 
dent during group instruction with the 
vocational counselor includes information 
about achievement in subject matter fields, 
approximate level of learning ability, the 
measures of vocational interest and per- 
sonal adjustment, work experience, clubs, 
sports, activities, and persistent hobbies. 
Following discussion of factors involved in 
ability areas such as academic, mechanical, 
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Sample Information Blank 


Classification, Recruiting, or Personnel Officer: 


This information regarding the activities of the bearer while a student in this institution is 
prepared in the hope that it will supplement other data and be of assistance in assigning him to 
the type of service in which he may be most useful to the Armed Forces. 


I. Identifying Information 

ee ee ee ee ee ae eee eee ee RR 
II Educational History 

Dates of Degree or Date 
Institution Attendance Diploma Received 

icici tte biked ticedlonnitiaalin sapelehdisienstnitinl inlaih eeepc inieanibctionhdn titdnhtecsniviia 
RO iaiciiaichshsinrnunicinniieninsininmerdiinibiesnaimniaie eisai tiinebiagini siskianiindamanm ineceseguinmabing 
Graduate or Professional School-_------------ (agi asad Reaebondnpesswuddemanannen 
Field of concentration: Undergraduate_...........--.------ EES icine 


Credits (or courses) in each of the following. If transcript does not accompany this information, 
please attach sheet listing courses and grades. 


CO Eee PE iccnnnsascen 


Ce ef NEC 


Ill. Military Experience 


TYPE DURATION RATING 
ae inal ace a ere ee TTT 
enn hea aac aah JG ae tach hares anadinaennuhaimoedbaeadaadbuiemtiadaiciit 
National Guard__........-- 
ee ee ee ee a ee sities 
tase ocnalasbn bangidnenidde da Gbheueaeiutuamenaneduditintaes 
I ca el ak aoa ah ahaha ttlaaaalntiniinnnlaice 
Awards for marksmanship, efficiency, etc._.-.---- PA eRe Fe PRO AE EE: = eee : 
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Sample Information Blank (Continued) 


IV. Other Personnel Data of Military Pertinence 


V. Extra-Curricular Activities 


Check main headings and list participation under each 


sibwedieene Athletics ae .-------Clubs and Organizations 
PORN Publications ..------Dramatics ....----Student Government 
De Leadership* 


*Nore: A frank statement, without exaggeration, of activities and the performance of duties 
evidencing leadership is desired. Make no negative statements. 


VI. Special Skills 


ibiebiate Languages (Indicate proficiency by good, fair, or indifferent) 
READING SPEECH COMPREHENSION 
Senin Typing .-----Shorthand ..----Photography —s 
neenes Draftsmanship -.-....Business Machine Operation .-----Others 
VII. Scholastic Record: Very good_..---- ae ae a Very poor.....-. 
VII. Work Experience 
TYPE OF WORK EMPLOYER AMOUNT 
Reporting Olicial............ccccocccccccess 


(Official Position) 
Seal of College 
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social, clerical, musical, and artistic, and 
informal ways of judging their strength, 
students rate their own abilities. 

Following these personal appraisals and 
study of occupational trends and oppor- 
tunities, students map out their vocational 
and educational plans and post-high school 
plans. The regular teachers of these 
classes serve as counselors, following 
through in personal interviews for which 
they have a common background with the 
students gained in the class activities. 

Since the vocational counselor in this 
school system is also connected with the 
local United States Employment Service, 
he is in a strategic position to keep the 
vocational guidance service in the schools 
closely related to placement and follow-up 
activities. 

A Wartime Inventory." A Wartime 
Vocational Guidance Inventory is being 
conducted in thirty-eight senior high 
schools of Los Angeles. The purpose of 
the inventory is to aid youth in determin- 
ing how they may best aid in the war 
effort. Three general areas of post-high 
school effort are open to most graduates, 
these being: advanced training for mili- 
tary or essential services; direct entry to 
military service or essential production; 
employment in basic civilian utilities or 
services. 

Some eight thousand boys are being 
aided by counselors and advisers chosen for 
their special vocational knowledge. The 
following instruments are administered as 
a basis for counseling: 


1. Educational Guidance Record for 
Student Use, to provide basic coun- 
seling information. 

2. Los Angeles Activity Interest In- 
ventory, to aid in identifying major 
interest areas. 

3. Declaration of Support to the Cause 
of National Defense, to summarize 
the results of the counselor's inter- 
view. 


1 Statement prepared by Dr. Alfred S. Lewerenz, 
Supervisor, Educational Research and Guidance Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


4. Dedication to National Service, 
a card to be carried by boy indicat. 
ing his training program or best 
area of service to be used with em- 
ployment or draft officials as need 
may arise. 


Counselors are provided with a ‘‘Coun- 
selor’s Wartime Vocational Guidance Kit” 
which contains, in addition to instructions 
for conducting the survey, some twenty-six 
items, such as charts, pamphlets, job 
dictionaries, and illustrated folders, which 
give information on training for wartime 
occupations and in the Armed Forces. 

Before making a final decision, the boy, 
whenever possible, meets in conference 
with his parents and the counselor at 
which time all available information is 
utilized including the data in the st- 
dent’s cumulative record folder. 

The effect of the youth inventory is to 
encourage boys to take additional training 
before enlisting or going to work. Boys 
are being shown the relationship between 
specialists in the Armed Forces and their 
own vocational goals so that military 
service can be a direct aid to occupational 
fitness on reentry to civilian life. Parents 
have shown gratifying interest in visiting 





the schools and seem to appreciate the | 


service being offered by the counselors. 
Pre-registration Inventory. This service 

conducted in the high schools and junior 

college, Pasadena, California, supple- 


— 


mentary to the regular vocational gui- | 
dance program, was initiated for the pur- | 


poses of making an inventory of resources 
within the student population for the 
fullest contribution to the war effort and of 
helping students through self-appraisal to 
make wise plans for voluntary services and 
for preparation for service beyond school. 
A committee of school counselors and 
representatives of the local United States 
Employment Service conferred with the 
State Occupational Deferment Adviser, 





and representatives of the Armed Forces | 


and the Farm Advisory Bureau, in order to 


key the inventory to urgent needs in all | 


areas of production and combat. The in- 
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ventory form provides opportunity for 
assembling information for each student 
regarding varied experiences and training, 
and data from personal records in order to 
reveal strongest abilities and stable inter- 
est trends and to detect limitations in 
health, physique, and skills that should be 
overcome or recognized in planning a 
training and service program. 

Students in grades nine through fourteen 
filled out this form in small group mectings 
with their counselors where opportunity 
for questions and discussion was provided. 
Individual conferences following these 
group meetings have been vitalized by 
these discussions and the use of the in- 
ventories in addition to the regular per- 
sonnel records. The transfer of informa- 
tion from the inventories to Hollerith 
cards has made possible the assembling of 
much information valuable for local study 


of wartime curriculum planning as well as 
vocational guidance. 

Students’ self-appraisal through the use 
of these inventories formed an excellent 
background for their volunteer registra- 
tion through the local United States Em- 
ployment Service for summer work in 
agriculture and forestry. Also, informa- 
tion summarized from the Hollerith cards 
made it easy to reach interested students 
for this registration. 

One of the next problems to be met is 
that of preparing students nearing the age 
of eighteen or older to fill out the Selec- 
tive Service Occupational Questionnaire. 
This is being initiated as a joint project of 
the school Guidance Department and the 
local United States Employment Service. ® 


16 See pages 83-84 for further discussion of this prob- 
lem. 








CHAPTER XIV 


Problems of Peculiar Perplexity 


P  ypone tHe problems that will be en- 
countered by counselors are several 
which do not fall comfortably under any 
of the headings used in other chapters. 
The first of these is the plight of the con- 
scientious objector. 


The View of the Conscientious Objector 


The conscientious objector opposes war 
because he believes that war is wrong. 
There may be malingerers who pose as 
conscientious objectors, but among true 
C.O.’s there is no lack of courage. Their 
physical bravery has been demonstrated 
repeatedly as they drove ambulances 
through the heaviest shell fire. Their 
moral courage is attested by the readi- 
ness of some to be imprisoned in dis- 
grace rather than put on a uniform and 
take a desk job in non-combatant service. 

Recognizing the sincerity of their belief, 
the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States have made liberal provision 
for conscientious objectors. There are 
more than 60,000 such in Britain. In the 
U. S. to date there are perhaps 10,000. 

The Selective Service Act and its amend- 
ments provide that the local board may 
place in a special classification any person 
who, “‘by reason of religious training and 
belief is conscientiously opposed to partici- 
pation in war.’" Membership in a re- 
ligious organization is technically not es- 
sential; practically, it helps. 

The law provides that C.O.’s shall 
register with other men subject to call, 
and shall state their objections when they 
receive their questionnaires. Thereupon 
they receive Form 47, on which to state 
their reasons in detail. Provision is made 
for two groups. Those willing to accept 
non-combatant service may be assigned to 
it. Others may be placed in Class IV-E 
and assigned to ‘‘general civilian work of 





national importance.’’ But if there is any 
other ground for deferment, they will first 
be deferred on such ground. Conscientious 
objection will be considered only when the 
objector would otherwise go into Class 
I-A. 

To date, most of the IV-E men have been 
sent to Civilian Public Service Camps, 
established and maintained by the Ne 
tional Service Board for Religious Ob 
jectors with the financial aid of the so 
called *‘Peace Churches.’’ Here they en- 
gage in service activities approved by the 
government but completely removed from 
the war program. Camp maintenance 
costs each man about $35 a month, if he or 
his family can pay it. Otherwise, the 
Churches provide. The men receive $2.50 
a month for personal needs. 

A C.O. whose request is denied by his 
local board may appeal the decision. His 
claim will then be thoroughly investigated 


by the Department of Justice and a recom: | 


mendation will be made by the Department 
to the appeal board. Meanwhile his in- 
duction is automatically stayed. 

If the appeal board rejects his claim, he 
may still request an appeal to the President. 
If all appeals fail, he may notify the dis- | 
trict attorney that he will not report for 
induction. In due time this usually results 
in prosecution in the civil courts, followed 
by conviction and imprisonment. So long 
as he does not report for induction, he re 
mains under the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts. 

Some C.O.'s have felt conscientiously 
unable even to register, believing that in s0 
doing they would concede the right of the 
government to conscript its citizens, 4 | 
right which they deny. For such persons 
there is no choice but jail. Most of the 





peace groups have urged their members to 
register, but have conceded that each pet: | 
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son must be guided by his own conscience. 

Specific suggestions to the counselor who 
is not himself a C.O., but to whom a con- 
scientious objector may come for help, 
may be offered as follows: 


1. Try to understand his position 
and to be tolerant toward it. Remem- 
ber that the government has recognized 
it as sincere and acceptable, and that it is 
not necessarily your patriotic duty to 
make him change his mind. 

2. Do not urge him to follow any 
particular line of action. In addition 
to being poor counseling, this may 
make you guilty of sedition. 

3. Tell him the courses of action 
that are prescribed for him, namely, 
register, ask for Form 47, return it 
promptly, if classified as I-A appeal im- 
mediately to the appeal board, if appeal 
board action is unfavorable appeal to 
the President through the National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors. 

4. If he is determined not to engage 
in war, even at the expense of imprison- 
ment, tell him that he will remain sub- 
ject to the civil courts so long as he 
does not report for induction; and that 
he should notify the district attorney of 
his decision when his last appeal is 
denied. 

5. Refer him to the following sources 
for more information: The National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
1751 N. Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; The American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12 Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and to the periodical, 
The Conscientious Objector, 2 Stone Street, 
New York City. 


Wartime Emotional Problems 

The excitement of war always brings in 
its train a number of emotional problems. 
Many of these affect people’s vocational 
planning. We spoke in Chapter I of the 
disruption of normal vocational plans that 
is likely to bring a sense of frustration. 
To overcome this, individuals should be 
given the comforting thought that by 
sacrificing their own plans they are serving 
others. At the same time they should be 
helped to salvage from the tasks they are 


obliged temporarily to perform, some ex- 
periences and skills that they may weave 
into a new pattern after the war is over. 

In Chapter I we also mentioi 
patriotic impulses that tempt youth, es- 
peciaily young men below draft age, to 
abandon their studies and enlist in the 
Armed Forces. Such individuals need 
very wise treatment. Their patriotic im- 
pulses should be honored and preserved, 
and their spirit of sacrifice fostered. They 
are right in thinking of their country first. 
The counselor should take their point of 
view and keep national welfare as the first 
consideration. He may pose questions 
such as this: If you stayed in school a 
while longer might it not be possible that 
you could serve the country better? The 
Armed Forces need men who are brave and 
sacrificing but they need in addition a cer- 
tain number of men who have more than 
average education or special training. 
You are almost at the end of your training 
period and you have intelligence above the 
average. If the nation had a voice per- 
haps it would ask you for its sake to finish 
your school (college) course and then let 
the Armed Forces use you in a capacity 
appropriate to your ability. 

When a boy thinks he wants to get into 
a certain kind of Service the counselor 
might ask, ‘How do you know that is the 
Service where you are most needed and 
where you would fit best? If you wait to 
be called through Selective Service you 
will be carefully classified in the light of 
the country’s needs and your own likeli- 
hood of fitting in."’ (See also Chapter 
XII.) 

Possibly a few individuals will show re- 
sentment toward the Selective Service Act. 
To meet this counselors can show how 
necessary it is that we have an Army with 
which to withstand aggression; how 
much fairer it is to distribute this burden 
on all citizens through the Selective 
Service Act; how that Act bears on all 
males from 18 to 65; how all residents of 
the country are restricted by rationing. It 
may also be pointed out how fortunate 
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Americans are, compared with people in 
other countries, in spite of our restrictions. 

War brings a feeling of insecurity to both 
youth and adults. All need to be shown 
that security in terms of material things is 
difficult to maintain even in peacetime; 
that the best kind of security is that which 
is based on spiritual foundations—a sense 
of right doing. 

Some of youth's tensions may be re- 
leased through participation in the pro- 
gram of preparation for war service out- 
lined in Chapter XII, and through civilian 
defense activities. 

Counselors with wisdom and insight can 
meet most of the emotional problems that 
affect people’s vocational adjustments. 
Cases will occur, however, which need the 
services of psychiatrists and experts in 
mental hygiene. Such cases should be 
appropriately referred. 

Finally counselors should remember that 
they, too, are exposed to emotional strains 
growing out of the war. They should 
exert extra effort to maintain their own 
emotional poise so that they can effectively 
serve those who rely on their counsel. 


The Illiterate Counselee 


The number of adults in the United 
States that cannot read and write would 
surprise most counselors. In 1940 13.7 per 
cent of persons 25 years and over were re- 
ported with less than five years of school- 
ing. New York State alone has more than 
1,000,000 illiterates. The Army does not 
accept men with less than fourth grade 
education; 433,000 have so far been re- 
jected for that reason. This greatly re- 
duces the strength of our fighting force. 
It also works a hardship on war industry 
for naturally these men cannot serve there 
in any important capacity. Some of them 
undoubtedly have average intelligence. 
To prepare them for service would involve 
teaching them to read and write. The 
means are available in most communities 
through evening classes conducted by 
public schools. A counselor who en- 
counters men or women who cannot read 


or write should help them to enroll in a 
class. Would it not also be a good idea to 
exert influence to secure facilities for learn- 
ing to read and write in those communities 
where they are not available? A further 
service which counselors may be asked to 
perform is to help illiterates in filling out 
blanks of various kinds. 


Victims of Discrimination 


Among the democratic ideals for which 
America fights today, the right to equality 
in the job market stands high. Unfortu- 
nately there are millions of Americans for 
whom this is only an ideal and not a 
practical reality. They cannot get jobs, 
training, or promotion, because of preju- 
dice against the color of their skin, their 
method of worship, or their national 
origins. Twelve million Negroes in the 
United States find themselves severely 
handicapped as they strive for economic 
adjustment. The jobs available to them, 
if any, are likely to be on the lower levels. 
Opportunities for training and promotion 
are highly restricted, and, for the bulk of 
the Negroes, non-existent. 

The Negro is not alone in his plight. 
Jews, in some areas Catholics as such, 
Italians, Chinese, Mexicans, Spaniards, 
and many others find it difficult to get and 
hold jobs in line with their abilities or 
aptitudes as individuals. 

This practice represents the denial of a 
principle which should underlie the eco- 
nomic structure of a democracy—employ- 
ment on merit only, without regard for race 
or creed, color, or national origin. 

In connection with the war program, our 
failure to use the total labor supply of our 
country has impeded the production of ma- 
terial vital to victory. The injustice of 
discrimination makes for inner strife and 
competition at a time when unity is a 
crying need. 

Vocational counselors can make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the lives of the 
persons they guide, to the total war effort 
and to democracy itself, by doing every- 
thing in their power individually and col- 
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lectively to remove the blight of prejudice 
from the job market. The steps they can 
take fall roughly into the following cate- 


gories. 


A. Sound advice and help to the individual 


who is the victim of prejudicial prac- 


tices. 


() 


@) 


Individuals handicapped by 
discrimination should be en- 
couraged to seek the maxi- 
mum training for the highest 
occupation-level justified by 
their abilities and aptitudes. 
They should not be discour- 
aged or deterred from such a 
course because of the possible 
limitation on job opportuni- 
ties after training, resulting 
from arbitrary restrictions on 
hiring particular groups. As 
well intentioned as such nega- 
tive guidance might be, it 
tends to perpetuate the evil of 
discrimination. It is espe- 
cially important for the war 
effort that all possible man- 
power be as well trained as 
possible. (See Chapter XI for 
training programs. ) 

Counselors should urge indi- 
viduals to make direct use of 
any special facilities that ex- 
ist in the community, for ex- 
ample, the local Urban League 
(for Negroes) and the Jewish 
vocational services. If the 
community has no local units 
of these or similar agencies, 
communicate with the na- 
tional offices, National Urban 
League, 1133 Broadway, New 
York City; or the Jewish Oc- 
cupational Council, 1841 
Broadway, New York City. 
For agencies or programs for 
other groups the local coun- 
cil of social agencies or other 
central source of information 
should be consulted. 


B. The education of individual employ- 
ers, who through bias, ignorance, or 
misinformation, practice prejudices. 


Employers who hire or fire 


with reference to creed or 
color should be visited to dis- 
cover the reasons. Examples 
of similar and successful firms 
with fair employment prac- 
tices may be used to illustrate 
the fact that *‘it can be done.” 
Where particularly well-quali- 
fied applicants of the disad- 
vantaged groups are available 
for employment, they should 
be referred for ‘‘educational”’ 
placements. Employer and 
trade groups should be urged 
to use their influence with 
individual employer members. 
C. Participation in and support of gov- 
ernmental and voluntary community 
programs to attack the problem of dis- 
crimination more basically and ex- 
tensively. 
Within the past year the Fed- 
eral Government and some 
states and municipalities have 
developed active programs to 
combat discrimination. In 
June, 1941, the President of 
the United States issued Execu- 
tive Order No. 8802, for- 
bidding discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color 
or national origins, in defense 
industries. Subsequently, 
the President's Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice was 
appointed to inquire into vio- 
lations of this order. In the 
War Production Board, there 
is a Negro Employment and 
Training Branch to promote 
the training and employment 
of Negroes and a Minorities 
Branch to assist other dis- 
advantaged groups. In the 
War Manpower Commission 
there is a division devoted to 
the best utilization of Ne- 
groes. Several states and cities 
have enacted appropriate legis- 
lation and local ordinances 
supplementing the work of 
the national agencies. Coun- 
selors should contact the local 
field representatives of these 
offices for advice on their best 
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use. They should advocate 
and support appropriate and 
effective legislation along the 
lines of the Mahoney Act in 
New York State. In larger 
cities and in war-industry 
areas, local councils on fair 
employment practices have 
been organized to coordinate 
and stimulate the activities 
of the agencies with an inter- 
est in and program for com- 
batting discrimination. Coun- 
selors should know of, and be a 
part of these developments. 
For further information com- 
municate with the appropriate 
office indicated above. ! 


The Physically Handicapped 


Among those who have been deprived 
of the opportunity to work are many per- 
sons who are lame, paralyzed, whose 
senses are impaired, or limbs missing. 
Some of these are already skilled; many 
could acquire skills valuable to the war 
effort. The counselor should make special 
efforts to help such persons to enter train- 
ing classes and should endeavor to secure 
opportunities for them. Cooperation in 
these efforts will gladly be rendered by 
state rehabilitation bureaus and local asso- 
ciations devoted to handicapped persons. 
The handicapped who make good records 
in this emergency will improve the voca- 
tional situation of handicapped persons 
when the war is over. 


Problems Peculiar to Rural Areas 


The agricultural regions of the country 
are recognized as vital parts of the war 
effort. They provide the raw materials for 
food and clothing and must operate as 
vigorously as munitions factories. Many 
of the youth who would normally work on 
farms are drawn to factories by high wages. 
Others have volunteered for the Armed 


1 For a fuller statement on the whole problem of 
job adjustment for racial or religious groups subject 
to economic discrimination, counselors are referred to 
Toward Job Adjustment. New York: Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City, 1941. 


Forces. As a result there is an increased 
number of vacancies on farms. Many girls 
have to work in the fields. At the same 
time there is a demard for nurses and such 
jobs as oil station attendants, taxi cab 
drivers, and still other kinds of work for 
which girls may qualify. Because of these 
and other difficulties, a group of agencies, 
governmental and other, met as the Insti- 
tute for Rural Guidance and formulated 
recommendations from which we make 
pertinent quotations. 


Local schools should find out what 
training of youth is necessary in their 
areas to meet defense needs on the farm, 
in industry, and in homes, and en- 
deavor to get courses organized to meet 
these needs. 

Communities should have for ef- 
ficient production, not only a training 
program concerned with specific re- 
quirements bearing upon production 
techniques, but also a program of 
counseling and guidance to insure that 
youth will be directed into positions of 
service where they can be most effec- 
tively used. 

Rural youth must have a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the responsibili- 
ties and working relationships involved 
in accepting employment in industrial 
plants or on the farms. 

An educational program should be 
developed in the present emergency, 
which will be much broader than 
merely teaching the youth a specific 
single skill job. We should include 
the environment in which they will 
work, and how to maintain their 
health and efficiency under the condi- 
tions in which they live. 

Public education must assume more 
responsibility for getting youth into 
re training courses and seeing to 
it that they are properly selected for 
these courses. This is necessary if the 
country is to capitalize on the invest- 
ment made in their training. 

Immediate consideration should be 
given to a determination of the need 
for and the subsequent plans necessary 
for the organization of training pro- 
grams for farm laborers. Particular at- 
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tention should be paid to organizin 
such courses for youth below the drafe 
age, for older men, and for women. 

Skilled farm labor should be encour- 
aged to remain on the farm and courses 
provided which will assist them in 
meeting the problems arising out of 
increased commodity production pro- 
grams. 

Farm labor needs should be given 
primary consideration when a defense 
training program for out-of-school rural 
youth is being planned for any given 
local community so that farm youth 
needed in essential farm production 
may not be unduly drawn away. Par- 
ticular emphasis should be made that 
it is just as patriotic to serve in the fields 
as in the factories. 

Young women should be given train- 
ing for added responsibilities which 
they will have to assume since older 
sisters and mothers are being employed 
outside the home, and because health 
and well-being cannot be maintained 
under the conditions of greater strain 
without efficient management of the 
home. 


The Institute strongly approved the idea 
that has been incorporated in the War 
Manpower Commission and urged that 
“all agencies concerned with rural America 
should endeavor to explain and interpret 
this broad program of manpower utiliza- 
tion to the country. Particularly should 
Selective Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, U. S. Employment Service, 
and other agencies in direct contact with 
farm youth and rural leaders encourage 
such interpretation. This will include 
attention to the need for longer hours for 
all workers, increased use of women in 
many fields, and combination of jobs in 
local units. The agencies active in any 
community such as_ schools, clubs, 
churches, war boards, Selective Service 
boards, rationing boards, and U. S. Em- 
ployment Service offices should unite for 
common planning and common attack on 
the problems affecting the community. 
Such a united community organization 
could: 


1. Facilitate the exchange of informa- 
tion between groups with varying 
interests. 

2. Assist young men and women to 
determine where they can best fit 
into the war effort. 

3. Mobilize community resources to 
spread the increased work load and 
fill vacancies forced by the war. 

4. Plan for more intensive post-war 
community adjustment. 


Financial Problems Confronting 
Students 


By undertaking the accelerated program 
described in Chapter XII some youths, 
particularly those in college, will not be 
able to work in the summer and earn the 
expenses for the ensuing year. Such per- 
sons should be informed of the financial 
assistance provided by the national govern- 
ment for persons taking training in spe- 
cialized fields of engineering, chemistry, 
physics and non-engineering production 
supervision. 

Persons who might normally enroll in 
national defense training courses because 
they are unable to support themselves 
through the training period may receive 
help through a plan recently announced 
by the U. S. Army Signal Corps in co- 
operation with state vocational school 
authorities. Two types of training are 
offered, i.e., radio mechanic learners at 
$1,020 per year and junior mechanic 
learners at $1,440 per year. Mechanic 
learners whose interest and aptitude justi- 
fied advancement may be given junior re- 
pairman trainee courses at a salary of 
$1,440. Further advancement will be 
possible for those persons whose perform- 
ance justifies it. The normal length of the 
training course with pay will vary from 
three to six months, depending upon the 
applicant's ability. 

This program should be particularly at- 
tractive to persons with I-A Selective 
Service classification who are interested in 
radio work. Such persons may enter train- 
ing but must agree to join the enlisted re- 
serve corps as a condition of acceptance for 
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training and will be deferred from military 
service until they have completed the train- 
ing period. Other applicants who are 
otherwise qualified but not holding I-A 
classification are eligible for voluntary en- 
listment in the reserve corps. 

Applicants must be willing to accept 
employment anywhere in the United 
States, its territories, or possessions and 
must present proof of citizenship. Within 
the next few months approximately 30,000 
trainees will be accepted for this training 
by the Signal Corps. 

Training will be conducted by public 
vocational schools participating under the 
national defense vocational training pro- 
gram and these trainees will be paid by 
the Signal Corps at the time they start 
training. Transportation to the training 
center must be borne by the applicant. 

Because all of these trainees must come 
from Civil Service registers, the recruiting 
is under the direct supervision of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. That agency is 
assisted by the U. S. Employment Service 


which will endeavor to recruit trainees in 
areas in which at the present time there has 
been only limited opportunity for employ- 
ment with war contractors. 

Persons interested in admittance may ob- 
tain further information from their local 
U. S. Employment Service office if training 
is offered in their area, or from their State 
Director of Defense Training, or the 
Division of Civilian Training, U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. 
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CHAPTER XV 
Women Work and Fight to Win 


Hare HER brother, the American girl is 
eager to be of service to her country, 
but, also like her brother, she needs as- 
sistance and advice in order that she may 
choose how to serve wisely. Should she 
remain in school and foliow through with 
her long-range plans? Or should she get 
the necessary training to equip herself to 
do a job that needs to be done? 

All arms of the military require an addi- 
tional number of physiotherapists and 
registered nurses; the Navy is employing 
women as translators, and the Signal 
Corps of the Army is preparing to use a 
large number of women as wireless opera- 
tors. Throughout the Federal Civil Ser- 
vice women are not only entitled to take 
the same examinations in practically all 
fields of service as men, but are being seri- 
ously sought for posts not traditionally 
occupied by their sex. 

Finally, the passage in May by the Con- 
gress of the bill to establish the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps—which plans to 
enroll some 150,000 women for non- 
combatant service with the Army—will 
give women an opportunity to participate 
in a very direct manner in the nation’s war 
effort. 


Women’s Jobs 


What specifically are the jobs which, by 
virtue of education, experience, physiology 
and psychology, women can fill? 

Mary Anderson, Director of the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor, very largely answers that ques- 
tion: 


Aside from the more or less traditional 
opposition to the employment of women 
-in industry, which unfortunately still 
prevails in some quarters, women can, 
subject to certain limitations, perform a 
wide variety of jobs in war industries. 
These limitations are: 

1. Women average in general about 


one-half the average man’s lifting 
strength and about two-thirds of the 
average man’s pulling strength. 

2. They are more susceptible to der- 
matitis and certain other health hazards 
in the presence of specific chemicals. 


3. They usually lack the basic me- 
chanical knowledge and familiarity in 
the handling of tools and in working 
with metals and wood. This deficiency 
can be corrected by proper training and 
adequate experience. 

On the other hand, women possess 
certain characteristics, both physical and 
mental, which are definite assets on 
many types of work. They adapt them- 
selves easily to tedious and often monoto- 
nous work requiring alertness and pa- 
tience as well as keen eyesight and flex- 
ible fingers. They are able to make care- 
ful adjustments at high speed. Many 
women also have the ability to work to 
precise tolerances. 

Women are now used extensively, and 
their numbers could be increased with 
short periods of training on the job in 
such manipulative skills as the opera- 
tion of drill presses; all types of light 
subassembly and final assembly requiring 
the use of hand tools (pliers, mallets, 
screw drivers, files, electric drills, bench 
assembly machines, and riveting presses); 
electrical work including wiring and 
assembling parts, winding coils and 
armatures, soldering and taping; paint- 
ing processes such as touch-up and hand 
finishing, and stenciling. 


In a number of other manipulative 
skills where women are now used to 
some extent, their numbers could be in- 
creased after short training periods and 
upgrading from other jobs. These occu- 

ations include the operation of milling 
machines (light and micro machines); 
light punch and forming presses; bench 
and watchmakers’ lathes; 4 - l- 
ishing, lapping and buffing on lathes; 
hand finishing machined parts by filing, 
burring, and lapping; spot welding; 
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soldering; and spray painting small 
parts and products. 

In certain manipulative skills women 
are now used only to a slight extent, but 
they could be jor oe readily after 
pre-employment and supplementary 
training such as that now offered men. 
These skills cover the operation of light- 
duty hand and automatic screw ma- 
chines; light turret lathes; sheet metal 
forming and riveting, acetylene and 
torch welding, and electric arc welding. 

Related skills, such as blueprint read- 
ing and use of gages, micrometers, and 
calipers; calibrating, checking and test- 
ing raw materials, stock, and salvage 
parts, are included along with the more 
skilled manipulative jobs. Now these 
occupations provide employment for few 
women, but they offer wide possibilities 
after pre-employment and supplementary 
training. 

After training, women could also be 
employed effectively in such factory ser- 
vices as production planning, routing, 
and control; tracing; drafting; tool- 
crib and store tending and dispatching; 
time-keeping; and factory office eek. 
Supervising and training other women, 
as well as personnel administration, are 
additional occupations for which women 
might be trained.! 


Health Services 


In the area of health services women 
with training in specific fields are reported 
to be much in demand. In government 
hospitals, for example, falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Public Health Service, 
the Veterans Bureau, and the War Depart- 
ment, there are calls for women assistants 
who have had training in dietetics. Here 
the salary is $1,800 a year with deductions 
for quarters, laundry, or subsistence, when 
these are furnished by the government. 
And positions in fields related to dietetics 
pay $1,620 per year. 

The Army Medical Corps has also an- 
nounced that it needs dental hygienists 
who are free to serve beyond the continen- 


1 Mary Anderson, ‘Women's Role in War Produc- 
tion,’ Labor Information Bulletin (April, 1942), pp. 
2-3. 


tal limits of the United States. Applicants 
for work in oral hygiene must be high 
school graduates who have also been 
graduated from an accredited school of 
oral hygiene, who have obtained their 
state license, and who have had two years’ 
experience. The salary for this work is 
$1,620 per year. 

Appointments to vacancies in the fields 
of dietetics and oral hygiene are filled by 
the U. S. Civil Service and complete infor- 
mation may be obtained either by inquiry 
at any first or second class post-office, or 
by writing to the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Nursing, a field in which woman's 
leadership has never been disputed, is now 
insistently calling for an increasingly large 
number of graduates from schools of 
nursing. 

Great military cantonments and naval 
bases and war-industry boom towns, 
mushrooming into life practically over 
night, are draining off a large supply of 
registered nurses. This condition, if it 
continues over any length of time will, it 
is held, impoverish the supply of nursing 
service for the civilian population. To 
remedy this situation, student nurses must 
be recruited for accredited schools of 
nursing. 

A public health nurse in close touch 
with this situation writes as follows re- 
garding the need: 

At least 50,000 young women, it was 
established in che autumn of 1941, must 
immediately prepare to fill the gaps if 
civilian health is not to be jeopardized. 
The number of students entering schools 
of nursing has been rising steadily in 
recent years, from 30,200 in 1935 to 
41,397 in 1941. Now the rate of increase 
must be accelerated.? 

For admission to an accredited school of 
nursing, applicants should be between 
eighteen and thirty-five years of age; they 
should be high school graduates, whose 


scholastic rating has placed them in che 


* Katharine Faville, ‘‘New Opportunities for 
Nurses,"’ Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine (February, 1942), p. 328. 
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upper half of their class, and they should 
be in good physical condition. 

The earnings of the registered nurse, ac- 
cording to a survey made of several 
women's occupations by the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women in 1936, compare favorably with 
other women's work. The results of this 
study indicate the median salary in the 
field of nursing to be $1,640 per year. 

However, if a nurse acquires specialized 
training which equips her for a particular 
type of activity, she may earn more. 
“Whether as a government specialist, 
head of a school of nursing, hospital super- 
intendent, or director of a public health 
nursing organization, a well-qualified nurse 
can rise to the top. Many such positions 
pay from $2,500 to $6,000 a year."’* 

For status of nurses in the Armed Forces, 
see Chapter V and VI. 


Work in War Production 


In order to be one of the eighteen or 
nineteen men behind the man behind the 
gun, what can women do? An almost 
countless number of things, as the investi- 
gation of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor has discovered. It 
reports as follows: 


The small arms ammunition industry 
manufactures a standardized product, 
which requires much attention to the de- 
tails of production—a tvpe of work to 
which women are easily adapted. Wo- 
men exclusively are now employed in a 
number of operations such as case taper- 
ing and shellacking strips for primer 
foiling. They could take over the entire 
operation of cartridge assembly loading 
machines; visual, gage, and machine 
inspection; bullet assembly, and a num- 
ber of other important functions. 


* * * 
In the manufacture of artillery am- 
munition, the various parts, such as 


shell forgings, fuses, primers, etc., are 
manufactured in different sections of the 


* Faville, op. cit., p. 329. 


country and are shipped to government 
arsenals or shell-loading plants for final 
assembly and loading. The Women's 
Bureau estimates that women can effi- 
ciently carry on two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the operations involved in the 
manufacture of the various parts, as well 
as over half of the assembly operations. 

In the fuse department, for example, 
women can take over most of the ma- 
chine operations and also the assembly, 
inspection, and loading and packing of 
the fuses. An illustration of the extent 
to which women have been substituted 
for men in this type of production is 
found in the changes nel in the me- 
chanical time fuse department of a 
government arsenal. Three years ago 
g8 per cent of the force were men, but 
today the proportions are reversed, and 

6 per cent of the workers are women. 

hese startling changes in personnel 
were aided by the introduction of large- 
scale mass-production techniques. Wo- 
men were found to be much better 
adapted than men to the handling of 
smal] parts, and they were also better 
able to concentrate on work which re- 
quires considerable dexterity and pa- 
tience. At the present time this arsenal 
is producing fuses at a greater rate per 
employee than ever before. 

The assembly of all types of aircraft 
provides vast new employment oppor- 
tunities for women workers. The ma- 
terials from which airplanes are built 
are light in weight. Their framework 
is constructed from thousands of small 
parts and pieces. There is therefore no 
department in the aircraft industry in 
which women cannot be employed to 
advantage. They work not only in the 
machine shop, on precision bench as- 
sembly, subassembly, in the electrical 
and radio departments, in the cooling 
division, and in the painting division, 
but are also assembling all parts of the 
fuselage until it is ready for the engine. 

In contrast with small arms and muni- 
tion plants, however, aircraft assembly 
factories have been reluctant to hire 
women except as necessity compelled 
them to search for new sources of labor 
supply. As late as January of this year 
(1942), only about 6,000 women were 
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employed in the aircraft assembly plants. 
Although the War Department recom- 
mended the employment of women in 
suitable occupations in aircraft plants as 
early as September, 1941, it was not 
until after Pearl Harbor that the industry 
as a whole indicated a willingness to 
utilize women extensively. In several 
new plants now under construction, 
present plans call for an estimated em- 
ployment of from 12,000 to 15,000 wo- 
men ineach. Another aircraft assembly 
plant expects to enlarge its present force 
of slightly more than 1,000 women to 
10,000 by the end of the year. 

Several aircraft plants which have 
been employing women for some time in 
the past indicate the wide range of activi- 
ties women can perform if afforded the 
opportunity. In one of these plants, 
500 women on the pay roll at the time 
representatives of the Women’s Bureau 
visited the plant were being trained for 
skilled jobs and were taking courses in 
machine-shop operations, sheet metal 
work, blueprint reading, and inspection 
procedures. Many of these workers 

rogressed from such simple jobs as filing 
Saas to the performance of much more 
complicated operations. Today women 
in the plant are not only employed on 
precision work in the machine shop and 
in the electrical and radio departments, 
but they are also assembling all parts of 
the fuselage until it is ready for the in- 
sertion of the engine. In another plant 
producing trainer planes, women saw, 
sand, and nail and glue together all the 
small wooden sections of the plane, and 
after the fabric is stretched over the 
wooden framework, they stitch the ribs 
and edges by hand. Women also install 
the radio and instrument boards. 

Unlike any previous war in history, 
this war demands huge quantities of pre- 
cise and delicately constructed instru- 
ments vitally necessary for the accurate 
navigation of airplanes, ships, and sub- 
marines, and the accurate direction of 
gunfire, particularly in the case of anti- 
aircraft batteries. It likewise calls for 
optical instruments, such as gunsights, 
periscopes, and binoculars, as well as for 
surgical and dental instruments of all 
kinds. 
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For many years the manufacture of 
precision instruments was carried out 
by skilled workers thoroughly familiar 
with all stages of production. The 
greatly increased demand for instru- 
ments, however, has resulted in the 
breaking down of the manufacturing 
process into a number of separate opera- 
tions which require less all-round skill 
than was formerly needed. The present 
tendency to employ women on unskilled 
jobs only must therefore be abandoned. 
If given basic instruction in school and 
proper training within the factory, wo- 
men can become skilled instrument 
workers, as shown by their work in 
many English factories.‘ 


Clerical Jobs 


Novel and interesting as the work in 
war production industry no doubt is, 
many girls by reason of the special type of 
their training, or their natural and ac- 
quired aptitudes, would not fit well into 
such activity. Does the emergency offer 
additional opportunities to girls and 
women whose background and personality 
have prepared them for office work? 

Pages, billing clerks, mail clerks, book- 
keepers, pay-roll clerks, and male secre- 
taries—are going into the armed services 
in great numbers—and the girls and 
women, with varying amounts of training 
and experience, will be called upon to take 
their places. An exception to this trend, 
of course, will be observed in those indus- 
tries and lines of commercial activity that 
have been vastly curtailed because of the 
shutting down of many phases of civilian 
production, or that are in a state of sus- 
pension prior to conversion to war pro- 
duction. 

As all those who have worked with 
young people know, for the past several 
years it has been practically impossible for 
a young woman to place herself in an 
office position, regardless of her training, 
if she lacked experience. Although the 
present greatly accelerated need for women 


4 Mary Anderson, ‘Women’s Role in War Produc- 
tion,” Labor Information Bulletin (April, 1942), pp. 3-4. 
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in stenographic and clerical positions may 
not have entirely eliminated this require- 
ment, the stringency of it has been greatly 
reduced. 

Even the job of bank teller—an occupa- 
tional stronghold of men in our modern 
social economy—is giving way to replace- 
ment by women. Formerly, although 
there were many women on the pay-rolls 
of banks, they performed the clerical de- 
tail of the internal organization and did 
not, except in the capacity of secretary to 
an executive, come into contact with the 
public. Today, the small grilled window 
and the narrow ledge—over which the 
bank notes pass—are gradually giving way 
to women. 


Civil Service 


Some women have always been employed 
in the structure of Civil Service—munici- 
pal, state, and federal. Since the emer- 
gency, however, their number has enor- 
mously increased. In June, 1941—in the 
Federal Civil Service alone—women num- 
bered 266,407. The War and Navy De- 
partments counted 84,000 women on their 
pay-roll, the Federal Security Agency 
12,904, the Selective Service System 10,792, 
the Civil Service Commission 4,361, and 
the Office of Emergency Management 
1,942.5 The remaining 152,408 were dis- 
tributed among the Treasury Department, 
the Federal Works Agency, and Maritime 
Commission, the Post Office Department, 
the Veterans Administration, and other 
government bureaus. 

Up to the present, women in the employ 
of the Federal Civil Service were largely 
concentrated in the areas of stenographic, 
clerical, and general office work. Rela- 
tively recently that situation has given 
rise to a condition which bids fair to con- 
tinue. Numerically, the greatest demand 
is still for the woman trained in office 
skills—typing, billing, tabulating ma- 
chine operating, filing—but women are 





5 From ‘The First Year,’’ Lucille Foster McMillin, 
. 25-26. United States Civil Service Commission 
F ptember, 1941). 


being given considerable opportunity to 
try as well for sub-professional and pro- 
fessional posts, and for many positions 
technical and scientific hitherto barred 
against them. 

In the spring of this year (1942), the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission issued a 
desperate call for stenographers and typ- 
ists, both through the public prints and 
over the radio. The beginning salaries for 
the jobs were advertised at $1,440 to 
$1,620 a year. 

But there are many other opportunities 
now open to women. Those who have had 
training in library work, for example, may 
qualify for jobs as fingerprint classifiers in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
those whose background is strong in for- 
eign languages are being considered for 
positions as translators by the Office of 
the Alien Property Custodian. Openings 
in both bureaus are filled by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, and full information 
may be obtained by writing to the Com- 
mission in Washington, D.C. As for the 
appointments in technical and scientific 
capacities, women whose college major 
has been mathematics, chemistry, or phys- 
ics are given preferential consideration. 

In chemistry, according to a recent an- 
nouncement made by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, the major demand is for 
workers who have had special training in 
explosives, in research and analytical 
chemistry, and in rubber, plastics, and tex- 
tiles. In physics the need is acute for 
those who have had preparation in radio 
and in sound, and physical optics. In the 
area of engineering and related tasks, a 
strong background in mathematics fur- 
nishes a definite asset. 


In addition to the above, the Federal 
Civil Service has announced its needs for 
workers in medicine and related fields, eco- 
nomics, and personnel work. In econom- 
ics, the Commission lays stress on special 
preparation in commodities, prices, indus- 
try, foreign trade and business practice; 
and in personnel work, on specific experi- 
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ence in the area of occupational informa- 
tion. 

Junior metallurgists are needed and many 
technical aides in radio, chemistry, and 
fuels—with the proper qualifications—can 
be used. 


Personnel Shortages 


The implications of schoo] and college 
curricula and sound vocational guidance 
for staffing the ranks of the occupations 
essential to our economy are too well 
known to be discussed here. However, the 
results of a recent study of the majors 
chosen by the students of one of the lead- 
ing women's colleges demonstrate the need 
for more attention to the subject of voca- 
tional guidance for college women: 


The preliminary findings of a study of 
recent graduates of a leading women's 
college in the Northeast disclose that 
only one-third of the students made in- 
telligent choices, planned their curricu- 
lar and extracurricular activities accord- 
ingly, and eventually found a niche for 
themselves in the economy where they 
were able to put their collegiate training 
to use. The remaining two-thirds 
floundered badly. Many were unable to 
determine any choice whatever; many 
failed to plan their work in light of their 
choices; and almost all suffered from an 
inability to relate their choices and 
their program to the opportunities and 
handicaps which would confront them 
upon graduation. ® 


The investigation brought to light the 
following points: There were pronounced 
shortages of students majoring in manage- 
ment and administration; there were 
shortages, both present and potential in 
medicine and related fields. The question- 
naire further disclosed that only in eco- 
nomics and sociology can a substantial in- 
crease among women graduates be ex- 
pected. The fields of arts and languages, 
on the other hand, were found to have been 
selected by a disproportionately large num- 

* Eli Ginzberg, ‘‘College-Trained Women and the 


War Effort,"’ The Educational Record (April, 1942), 
pp. 252-253, 256. 


ber of women college students. The fol- 
lowing table from this study lists the 1942 
prospective college graduates for the entire 
country with their fields of major interest. 


Men Women Total 


Management and ad- 
ministration.......... 
Agriculture anJ biology. 
Medicine and _ related 


13,000 1,000 14,00 
10,099 2,009 12,00) 


| RP 14,000 6,000 20,00 
Engineering and physical 

BN iscicivessvess 25,000 2,000 27,00 
Social sciences.......... 38,000 26,000 64,00 
Arts and languages..... 6,000 11,000 17,00 





106,000 48,000 154,000 

Of the 103 specialized fields included 
in the questionnaire, shortages of per- 
sonnel were known to exist in 60 at the 
time of mailing. If all branches of engi- 
neering are considered one field and if 
chemistry is similarly treated, shortages 
in personnel would be found in 39 fields. 
Three of these are customarily staffed by 
women—anursing, nutrition, and hygiene. 
In the remaining 36 fields in which short- 
ages are in eaiens, there will be a 
substantial number of women graduates 
(more than 1,000 each) in the four 
specialties—economics, psychology, for- 
eign languages, and journalism.’ 

The study continues, **. . . colleges 
should try to improve their counseling 
services and encourage students, within 
the limitations of ability and interest, 
to concentrate in spheres where short- 
ages are known to be acute."’® 


Some colleges are extending their 
counseling to alumnae. They are combing 
alumnae files to find women who majored 
in physics, chemistry, and other sciences 
and are advising them with reference to 
opportunities for using their specialized 
knowledge in war work. With the en- 
couragement of the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel, cen- 
ters have been established in Boston, Provi- 
dence, New York, and perhaps other 
cities, where women can obtain informa- 
tion regarding jobs and training courses. 


7 Ibid., pp. 256-257. 
8 Ibid., p. 257. 
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W.A.A.C. 


The most novel of the occupational 
possibilities to invade the American scene, 
and one about which young women of 
twenty and up will avidly seek informa- 
tion, is the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps. Passed by the Congress in May, 
the measure plans to bring into existence a 
force of 150,000 women to perform non- 
combatant service in conjunction with the 
Regular Army. The objective of the or- 
ganization is to replace as far as possible 
men who are performing non-combatant 
functions and release them for combatant 
duty. 

One of the first jobs that the Corps has 
set for itself is the admission and training 
of a group of officers. 

To be given consideration candidates for 
officerships in the Corps must, of course, be 
citizens. They must also have been gradu- 
ated from high school, be of excellent 
character, and in sound physical condition. 
In addition to certain physical require- 
ments, past experience, general adaptabil- 
ity, bearing, tact, moral character, per- 
sonality, and the applicant's qualities for 
leadership will all be weighted. (For 
further information on WAAC see also p. 
39:) 

(For a discussion of women’s participa- 
tion in volunteer activities, see Chapter 


XVI.) 


A Special Challenge 


From the foregoing it will be readily 
seen that the counselor of young women 
must attempt to solve unprecedented prob- 
lems in the field of vocational choices. 


In addition to these over-all problems, 
there is likewise the challenge presented 
by the individual girl or woman, that 
of helping her to make difficult deci- 
sions wisely and to aid in her adjustment 
to sudden changes both at home and on 
the job. Although it is imperative that 
individual plans be willingly sacrificed 
in a time of national peril, it is possible 
for the individual to utilize her wartime 
experience as an opportunity and to 
equip herself for the future as far as she 
can in the present. Our task, therefore, 
is not only to select and train women 
workers efficiently for industrial use but 
also in the process to aid them in con- 
verting their war experiences into assets 
rather chan liabilities. * 


REFERENCES 


The Employment of Women in War Pro- 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Guarding the Home Front 


HE ECONOMY Of war is making unprece- 

dented demands on the health and 
strength, the resourcefulness, and the 
morale of every single individual in our 
democracy. And, as the nation goes into 
high gear in its gigantic task of turning out 
the engines of war, this tax on our energies 
will be increased. 

The contributions, therefore, that every 
man, woman, boy, and girl can make in 
this effort for the commonweal are diverse 
and numerous, and the assistance that can 
be rendered the volunteer program by 
young people of junior high school age and 
older is of genuine significance. 

Because there is such a host of services 
demanding diversified skills that need to 
be performed if the life of the community 
is to retain even a measure of normality, 
youth and frequently adults will require 
help in reaching decisions as to what form 
their participation should take. 

In many parts of the country, organiza- 
tions such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Catholic Youth Organization, YMCA, 
YWCA, YMHA, have put into motion 
various types of programs within the 
framework of which the talents and apti- 
tudes of young people can be utilized. 

Other plans for coordinated action have 
been developed in certain local com- 
munities by business, civic, and fraternal 
organizations such as the Knights of 
Columbus, Kiwanis Clubs, and Chambers 
of Commerce. 


Red Cross 


Widespread throughout the country is 
the training program of the American 
Red Cross. First aid, canteen work, home 
nursing, life-saving, ambulance service, 
bandage making, and knitting are but a 
few of the activities with which the name 
of the Red Cross has come to be almost 


synonymous. The various facets of this 
intensive and highly integrated program, 
all aimed at civilian preparedness are too 
well known to be detailed here. 


A.W.V.S. 


As a group, women and girls will prob- 
ably assume a large share of the burden of 
voluntary civilian services. The American 
Women’s Voluntary Services will be one of 
the outlets for the contribution they have 
to make. 

Some girls and women who by reason of 
duties in the home are not able to take a 
full-time job will wish to serve through 
the American Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
vices and may wish guidance with respect to 
the varied services maintained by this 
organization. 

A purely voluntary organization, the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services is 
open to every woman, regardless of color 
or creed, who is a citizen of the United 
States. The aim of the A.W.V.S. is to 
train women and supplement, not sup- 
plant, the work of existing agencies. 
There are no enrollment dues or instruction 
fees, and classes are open to all volunteers. 


Approximately 600 units operate through- | 


out the country. 

Training classes provide instruction in 
such subjects as first aid, home nursing, 
nutrition and communal feeding, motor 
mechanics, map reading, convoy and pre- 
cision driving, communications and code, 
radio theory, physical fitness, P.B.X. 
switchboard, photography and dark room 
technique, pistol and rifle shooting, home 
mechanics, communal gardening, agri- 
culture, and civilian protection. 

In addition to the training classes, there 
are many other activities such as: Motor 
Transport Service; Recreational Work 
with Army and Navy; Canteen and Lunch 
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Wagon Service; Mobile Kitchens; Salvage 
for Victory; Junior Auxiliaries, Volunteer 
Workshops for Knitting, Sewing, and 
Surgical Dressings; Gardens for Victory 
in cooperation with the Garden Club of 
America; the Committee for Agriculture 
coordinating with the Office of Agricul- 
tural Defense Relations and the Volunteer 
Land Army; Emergency Canning and Pre- 
serving Kitchens; Button Brigades and 
Sewing Services in Army Camps; Motor- 
cycle and Bicycle Courier Service; 
Speaker's Bureau; Day Nurseries and Milk 
Depots; Rehabilitation for the Blind; 
close cooperation with the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense in providing volunteers for 
office work, Sugar Rationing, Emergency 
Blackout routine; and assistance in sale of 
War Bonds and Stamps. 


O.C.D. 


The agency which attempts to coordi- 
nate all of the war service plans of volun- 
tary agencies is the coast-to-coast network 
of the United States Office of Civilian De- 
fense. 

In the Office of Civilian Defense, the 
primary approach to the problems of com- 
munity welfare, other than the protective 
services, is made in the area of health, 
medical care, and nursing services. These 
include hospital and clinic work, assis- 
tance in the care of children, aid in labora- 
tories, the teaching of first aid, assistance 
in the execution of plans for the improve- 
ment of nutrition and the like. 

In order to fit into any of the above cate- 
gories, however, a volunteer must be at 
least eighteen years of age. The activities 
of O.C.D. are conducted through local de- 
fense councils. Counselors should con- 
sult these local councils to learn of local 
activities. 


Youth’s Services 


Young people under eighteen years of 
age can effectively participate in salvage 
campaigns, act as couriers, knit, sell war 
stamps, and prepare themselves through 
courses especially designed for that pur- 


pose by both public and private agencies 
to perform many tasks in connection with 
emergency feeding and the care of children. 


Commercial Training 

Students who have had commercial 
training can perform many minor clerical 
and typing services badly needed by air 
raid warden’s committees, auxiliary fire- 
men’s groups, and other voluntary and 
public agencies. In fact, the contribu- 
tions that can, and must be made by every 
member of the community fourteen years 
of age and over are legion. It is impossible, 
therefore, to do more here than merely 
make mention of them. 

Full particulars regarding the needs of 
one’s own community may be obtained by 
counselors, and others, upon communicat- 
ing with the local branch of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 


Volunteers’ Courses 

It should always be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that unless one possesses a skill or 
skills urgently needed by the national 
civilian effort, it is not sufficient that one 
merely volunteer. Because volunteer, used 
in this sense, means offering one’s services 
without compensation. It does not mean 
that the worker will be useful though un- 
trained. Consequently, the O.C.D. has also 
launched a large number and variety of 
training courses to prepare individuals 
who volunteer their services and who are 
willing to devote time as well to a period 
of preparation. 

In the field of health and welfare services 
this program includes training in home 
nursing, hospital work, first aid, physical 
fitness, occupational therapy, group leader- 
ship, consumer education, child welfare, 
and nutrition aid. Other courses, already 
established and familiar, are the training 
courses having specifically to do with the 
safety and preservation of life and property. 
Among these are training for air raid 
wardens, fire watcher, rescue work squads, 
auxiliary firemen and police, demolition 
and road repair squads, and decontamina- 
“tion work. 
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Civil Air Patrol 


There is also the Civil Air Patrol, a 
volunteer civilian defense organization for 
mobilizing the civil aviation personnel and 
equipment of the nation. Enlistment in 
the Civil Air Patrol is open to citizens 
eighteen years of age and over for flight 
duties, and to those of sixteen years of age 
and over for non-flying duties. The pri- 
mary objective of the Patrol is to mobilize 
citizens with experience as pilots or work 
in airplane mechanics, as well as those with 
related skills, such as radio and photog- 
raphy. But, although the Civil Air Pa- 
trol is especially desirous of receiving the 
applications of persons who have a back- 
ground in aviation either as pilots or in 
ground work, there are many duties in the 
Patrol which can be performed by indi- 
viduals with a meager background. 

In the event that a branch of the Office 
of Civilian Defense is not in operation in 
your locality, the list of headquarters 
offices of the Volunteer Offices Section for 
all nine regions in the United States given 
below, should prove useful to those in- 
terested in getting such services function- 
ing. If such offices are in operation, those 
who are interested in implementing the 
carrying out of needed civilian services in 
their communities will be able to obtain 
the most recent and authentic information 
relating to the government's program for 
Civilian Defense by communicating with 
these offices. 
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Volunteer Offices 


Region I: Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Is. 
land, and Vermont. 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Region II: Delaware, New Jersey, and 
New York including New York City. 
Port Authority Building, 111 Eighth 
Ave., New York City. 

Region III: District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 1554 
Baltimore Trust Building, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Region IV: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. 150 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Region V: Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 513 East Town Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Region VI: Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Region VII: Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 
506 Grain Exchange Building, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Region VIII: Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. Room 
1014, Majestic Building, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Region IX: California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washing 
ton. 1355 Market Street, San Frat 
cisco, Calif. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Long-Term Planning for Each Individual 


N PREviOus Chapters we have taken the 
I position that although youth must 
make plans for participation in the war 
effort so long as it lasts, he should also 
keep in mind that the war will be over 
eventually and he will then have to read- 
just himself to a peacetime occupation. 
In order to make plans for this eventuality, 
he needs to be informed of the few facts 
that we know concerning occupational 
conditions that are likely to prevail at the 
end of the war. 

No one can describe post-war occupa- 
tions with certainty. Post-war economic 
conditions will depend on the length of 
the war, the character of the peace that 
will follow, and the kind of government 
that we shall have. 

The longer the war, the greater will be 
the dislocation of our economy and the 
more painful will be the readjustment to 
peacetime conditions. The extent to 
which the new peace will prevent world- 
wide economic chaos such as followed the 
last war will greatly determine the eco- 
nomic health of our own nation. If, as it 
is now generally agreed, we can plan for a 
prosperous society with opportunity for 
all, much depends upon the character of 
our future political organization. We may 
have a post-war administration that is 
committed to economic planning on a 
scale as great or greater than that which 
we have experienced during the past dec- 
ade. On the other hand, there may be a 
reaction against such government regula- 
tion of our industrial life. 

There are some who predict another 
great depression following the war. Oth- 
ers are more optimistic. The former point 
to the following factors: 


1. We shall have the problem of de- 
mobilizing an Army and Navy of 7 to 10 


million men, depending on the length of 
the war. War industries, which may 
employ as many as 25 millions by the 
end of 1943, will shut down. 

2. Thewar is accelerating the mecha- 
nization of industry and agriculture and 
will, therefore, have accentuated the 
problem of technological unemploy- 
ment. 

3. Even if there is a boom imme- 
diately following the war, there will be 
a severe slump after stocks are replen- 
ished. 

4. Other countries will be too im- 
poverished to buy our goods; nor will 
they soon be able to produce enough for 
exchange with our products. 

5. There is great danger of inflation 
or soaring of prices such as occurred at 
the end of the last war. 


While many vocational counselors may 
hesitate to discourse about these weighty 
economic matters, they can nevertheless 
impress on counselees the responsibility 
which everyone bears for preventing in- 
flation and can urge that everyone follow 
the injunctions issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment such as: reduce the purchase of 
goods, avoid installment buying and re- 
quests for wage increases, buy bonds, etc. 

Those who foresee a more prosperous 
future, cite the following factors: 


1. There are some 100 agencies that are 
now planning for post-war economic sta- 
bility. Some are governmental, such as 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture; some are private, 
such as the Board of Economic Welfare 
and the New School for Social Research. 
Of great importance are the plans being 
made by large industries, such as General 
Electric, General Motors, and Du Pont. 

2. The need for consumer and capital 
geods denied during war years will de- 








IIo 


mand large-scale manufacture and distri- 
bution. The production of such commodi- 
ties as automobiles, refrigerators, and 
radios will require the services of all who 
want to work. 

3. Many industrial firms are consider- 
ing ways in which they can reduce the cost 
of their products in order to expand sales 
and thus create more employment. They 
are also planning to market new products. 
For example, thoughtful observers in the 
aircraft industry believe that there may be 
a post-war mass production of light air- 
planes, which were rapidly increasing in 
popularity before the war. The manufac- 
ture of these ‘‘air flivvers’’ to meet peace- 
time needs of a nation that has become air- 
minded will, it is thought, keep busy the 
plants now devoted to the manufacture of 
military planes. The demands of the war 
have spurred research workers to make dis- 
coveries in electronics, metallurgy, syn- 
thetics, plastics, and other fields. For in- 
stance, consider the new uses that are be- 
ing found for magnesium. This year we 
shall produce 125 million pounds. Even- 
tually the yield will be 400 million pounds. 
During the war this metal is used almost 
exclusively in war products, but after the 
war it will become a household metal in 
baby carriages, pans, pianos, lawn mow- 
ers, farm tools, etc. It also may be a factor 
in creating jobs because it is lighter and 
stronger than most metals and will permit 
cheaper manufacture of goods now limited 
in distribution by reason of expense. 

4. The government is also making post- 
war plans. It is contemplating large en- 
terprises, such as reforestation, reclama- 
tion, roadbuilding, and housing. 


Notwithstanding future uncertainties, 
counselors can help youth with their 
long-range occupational problems. Such 
counseling is naturally more practical in 
the case of youngsters who are less likely 
to see service in this war. 

The broad occupational trends evident 
from a comparison of census returns will in 
all likelihood continue in the same direc- 
tions. Employment in the extractive in- 
dustries may show further declines. On 
the other hand, the proportion of those 
engaged in the distributive, clerical, ser- 
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vice, professional, and probably public 
service occupations will continue to in- 
crease. It is likely that jobs in the broad 
field of social service will be more numer- 
ous. The sciences should call for a greater 
number of devotees. Aviation may rise to 
undreamed-of heights. 

The many thousands of young men who 
are being mustered into the Armed Forces 
can be guided in developing skills and 
habits that will be useful to them follow- 
ing demobilization. First, they can be 
counseled on such matters as winding up 
their civilian affairs and maintaining 
proper contacts with their employers.' 
Second, they can be advised concerning the 
excellent training programs, including cor- 
respondence school courses, offered by the 
Army and the Navy. Third, military per- 
sonnel officers as well as counselors in 
social agencies should consider offering 
post-war vocational guidance to men in 
uniform. 

The youth who are being recruited for 
war industries can be helped to incorporate 
their present experiences into their post- 
war objectives. For example, those who 
are being trained to service aircraft may be 
encouraged to look for a post-war expan- 
sion of aviation. Those who are engaged 
in war jobs that have no counterpart in 
times of peace can still develop proper 
work attitudes and vocationally signifi- 
cant personality traits, such as ability to 
get along with people, punctuality, pride 
in workmanship, diligence. 

Counselors should see to it that young 
people receive training commensurate with 
their capacities to learn. When a boy who 
is deficient in mechanical aptitude trains 
for a mechanical job, he not only fails to 
serve the nation in time of war, but he 
foredooms himself to failure, at least in a 
mechanical field, in time of peace. On the 
other hand, the youngster with genuine 
mechanical aptitude, who is content with 
training for an unskilled or semi-skilled 

1 Blake Cochran, Is Your Number Up? Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1942. 25 cents. 
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job, fails in maximum service to his em- 
battled country. He also shuts the door 
to many opportunities that might come to 
him following the war. Youth should be 
encouraged to get thorough, all-round 
training in order to survive competition in 
the post-war labor market. 

It is probable that after the war facilities 
for vocational guidance will increase. 
Government and private agencies are ex- 
pected to cooperate. A special Commis- 
sion on Post-War Training and Adjustment 
has been organized under the auspices of 
the Institute of Adult Education of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and the 
Wartime Commission of the U. S. Office of 
Education. The Commission has recently 
issued a report which it hopes will prove 
stimulating to all who are interested in 
giving vocational guidance after the war. 

This report strikes the same keynote as 
that sounded in ‘‘Youth and the Future”’ 
to the effect that the solution of youth's 
vocational problems requires coordination of 
many agencies. It is agreed that no single 
agency or type of agency can perform the 
task alone. In each locality, coordina- 
tion, perhaps of the council type, should 


Itt 


be effected among agencies representing 
education, employers, labor, and social 
agencies. Similar coordination should be 
effected on state and federal levels. Such 
coordinated groups should be focused at 
once and should lay plans. But they 
should not stop with discussion; they 
should precipitate their deliberations in 
the form of action. Only through states- 
manlike action can vocational guidance 
become a factor in achieving victory dur- 
ing the war and vocational adjustment of 
all individuals in the era that will follow. 
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Hobbs, Harry J., O'Connor, William B., and Woods, Guy G. How to Fit Yourself for 
Defense Jobs. New York: Home Craftsman Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. 64. 25 
cents. 

‘Military Psychology,”’ Psychological Bulletin, Special Number, XX XVIII-6 (June, 1941). 
Pp. 508. $1.00. 

National 4-H Victory Program. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Extension Service, 1942. Pp. 9. Mimeographed. Free. 

National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission. A War Policy for 
American Schools. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, February, 
1942. Pp. 47. 10 cents. 

Occupations, List of Critical and Essential. Washington, D. C.: Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Employment Service. 

(Secure current releases from your local office of the U.S.E.S.) 

“Organizing for Total War,"’ Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CCXX (March, 1942). Pp. 287. $2.00. 

Postal, Bernard (Editor). Youth and National Defense. Washington, D. C.: B'nai 
B'rith Youth Organization, October, 1941. Pp. 40. 10 cents. 
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Smith, Floyd K. I Want a Job in Aviation. Chicago: Chicago Aviation Institute of 
Research, 1941. Pp. 32. 35 cents. 


Training Girls for Needs Today—A Booklet for Leaders of Girls, Camp Counselors, Trainers. 
New York: Girl Scouts, Inc., 1942. Pp. 81. 25 cents. 


War Service Opportunities for College and University Students. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1942. 


Wartime Occupations. Selected References on Military Service and Occupations Related to the 
War Effort. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, June, 1942. Pp. 15. Mimeographed. Free. 


Canada at War 


Some References for Canadian Counselors 


War Industry 


SELECTION 


Pre-Employment Training Centres, Training for War Industry —Bulletin No. 1, Ottawa: 
Department of Labour, 1941. Pp. 7. 

Value, length, and nature of training. Selection and payment of trainees. 
“Generally speaking a personal interview either by the field representative or the 
head of the school if the regular practice, but use is also made of psychological or 
mechanical aptitude tests particularly for trainees with limited primary school 
education.”” 


TRAINING 


Apprenticeship Training, Training for War Industry—Bulletin No. 2, Ottawa: Department 
of Labour, 1942. Pp. 16. 
Describes apprenticeship plans of Canadian National Railways; Babcock-Wilcox- 
Goldie-McCulloch, Ltd., Galt, Ontario; Ford Motors of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ontario. 


“Jay,” “Canadian Women from Every Walk of Life Man Machines to Provide Vital War 
Goods,"* Saturday Night, Toronto (March 7, 1942), pp. 4-5. 
Well-illustrated report on hiring of women for munition work by Masset Harris 
Co., Ltd., and of preliminary training in shops of Western Technical-Commercial 
School, Toronto. 


The Labour Gazette, Ottawa: Department of Labour. Monthly. 

Each issue contains a summary to date of The War Emergency Training Pro- 
gramme: numbers enrolled, placements, enlistments and withdrawals; also the 
schools and the main categories of trade training provided in each. In particular 
the issue of January, 1941, should be consulted for a statement of principles and 
organization. 


Plant Schools, Training for War Industry—Bulletin No. 3, Ottawa: Department of 
Labour, 1942. Pp. 15. 
Describes plant schools of Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Peterborough, 
Ontario; Dominion Engineering Works, Longuevil, Quebec; Otis-Ferison Elevator 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario; and International Paper and Affiliated Companies. 
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Thompson, R. F., Supervisor of Training, Department of Labour, Ottawa, ‘“The Traip. 
ing of War Labour,’’ Industrial Canada, XLII-9 (January, 1942), 99-100. 
Description of increased activity during past two years with suggestions of pos. 
sible developments to train foremen, women, etc. ‘‘Foremanship training cay 
probably best be carried on by a combination of a home study course and the confer. 
ence method.”’ 


The Armed Forces 


SELECTION 
‘Functions of the Directorate of Personnel-Selection (Army),’’ Bulletin of the Canadian 
Psychological Association, Il-1 (February, 1942), 3-4. 

The Directorate has been so established that the complex psychological needs of 
the modern Army are given proper weight, and with full recognition of the thor. 
oughgoing interdependence of such things as placement and discipline, or placement 
and mental health.”’ 


Mosher, Jack, ‘Science Gives the Army a Big Lift,’ Liberty, XIX-4 (April 4, 1942), 4-4 

A “‘plug”’ for the Directorate of Personnel. ‘‘Among the many disabilities which 

reduce a man’s chance of cooperating to the full are listed resentfulness of discipline, 

awkwardness in drill, neglect of clothes and equipment, abnormal sexual adjust. 

ment, bullying, homesickness, habitual drunkenness. Each of these has a physical 

and psychological cause, and, if it can be spotted, it may be cured or alleviated. 
But the chief aim of our department is prevention, not cure.”’ 


Power, Hon. G. G., Minister of National Defence for Air, ‘“The Royal Canadian Air 
Force,"’ Industrial Canada, XLII-8 (December, 1941), 95-96. 
Reference is made to educational requirements and available applicants; t 
medical examinations at recruiting centres; and to Air Cadets, ages 12-18. 


TRAINING 
Bartlett, Lieut. E. H., R.C.N.V.R., ‘‘Canada’s Navy,’ Canadian Geographical Journal, 
XXIII-5 (November, 1941), 214-254. 
Well-illustrated article of interest with respect to history of Canadian Navy, its 
responsibility, strength, etc. Recruitment and training on pages 243 and 248. 


“Gentlemen in Battle Dress,’ MacLean's Magazine (December 1, 1941), pp. 31-46. 
Well-illustrated account of induction, training procedures, with lists of trades- 
men required in Army. Pay and allowances for rank and trade qualifications. 


‘‘How a Great Air Army Was Built,’’ Fortune, XXV-4 (April, 1942), 82-87 and 140-150. 
The latter half of the article is the best available account of various steps in train- 
ing for actual air assignments. 


MacDonald, Hon. Angus, Minister of National Defence for Naval Services, “The Royal 
Canadian Navy," Industrial Canada, XLII-8 (December, 1941), p. 94. 


Refers to the Royal Canadian Naval College to open in 1942. 


Montagnes, Jas., “Salvaging Aircrew Trainees,"’ Aviation (March, 1942), 136-137 and 
197-201. 
Canada’s Composite Training School where unsuccessful aircrewmen are givet 
opportunities to train for other air force jobs. 
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Moore, Andrew, “‘Now—Service Education for the Canadian Armed Forces,"’ The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCII (March, 1942), 67- 
80. 
An account of the work of the Canadian Legion Educational Services, mainly 
through correspondence courses and library facilities, at all educational levels, both 
at home and overseas. Only incidentally vocational. 


Pilots, Observers and Air Gunners, R.C.A.F., Minister of National Defence for Air. Pp. 20. 

An illustrated brochure giving an excellent brief outline of life, trades, training, 

entry, pay, etc. The only literature of its kind yet located for any of the Armed 
Services, suitable for placing directly in the hands of interested youth. 


Ralston, Hon. J. L., Minister of National Defence, ‘“The Canadian Army,"’ Industrial 
Canada, XLII-8 (December, 1941), 91-93. 
The last third of article refers to training of tradesmen in Army. 


Sallans, G. H., Director of Public Information, Ottawa. Wé&ith Canada's Fighting Men, 
October, 1941. Pp. 48. 
Articles from the Vancouver Sun in pamphlet form, cover basic training and special- 
ized services of men and officers in land, air, and sea forces. 


Stacey, Major C. P., *“The New Canadian Corps,’ Canadian Geographical Journal, XXIII-1 
Quly, 1941). es | i 
An account of life and advanced training of the Canadian Army in Britain. Illus- 
trated by Canadian official military photographs. 


“Vocational Training in the Armed Services,’’ reprinted from Program Secretaries Bulletin 
by National Council of YMCA, 21 Dundas Square, Toronto. Pp. 2. 
Mimeographed brief of ‘‘aspects of trades and trades training that secretaries 
should be acquainted with.” 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
is VITAL TO VICTORY 


Alert counselors keep abreast of war-geared occupational 
information and methods 


JOIN The National Vocational Guidance Association) Only 
SUBSCRIBE to OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational? $3.50 
Guidance Magazine f a Year 


READ Vocational Guidance for Victory— 
The Counselor’s Wartime Manual 


Free with year’s subscription—Single copies 50 cents each 


Bulk rates on application 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


- Other Popular Reprints 
Only Five Cents Each 


The following articles are now on sale at new low prices, postage prepaid. 
The Principles and Practices of Educational and Vocational Guidance is indispensable for ready 
reference by all counselors. This definitive statement has not been available in reprint form 
in recent years. 

Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational Monograph is essential to counselors and librarians 
as a reliable guide in the selection and dissemination of occupational information. 

Content of the Good Occupational Monograph—The Basic Outline is a ‘‘must’’ on the list of every 
counselor. It is a valuable guide in the selection of materials and in planning community 
surveys of occupations. 


Quantity Orders 


10 to 49 3¢ each 
50 to 99 2¢ each 
100 or more 2¢ each 


Stamps accepted on orders up to $1 
Write for Complete List of Reprints 
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Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 


425 West 123rd Street New York, New York 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE 
YOUR COUNTRY ....... 
YOURSELF ....... 
YOUR ASSOCIATION ....... 





* 





Inuestin Democracy and Purchase a Life Membership 


in 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
THE PLAN 
1. You pay $100: cash, or as little as $10 a year in 10 yearly payments. 
2. We invest your payments in excess of regular dues in Federal Government bonds. 


3. You receive membership in the Association and a subscription to OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


4. You receive, after payments are completed, a Life Membership in NVGA and a Life 
Subscription to OCCUPATIONS. 


THUS, in one stroke, YOU SERVE 
YOUR COUNTRY—By adopting a regular plan to help finance the war! 
YOURSELF — At only a slight initial cost, by obtaining uninterrupted membership and the 


Magazine during these critical times. When payments are completed you receive LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP and a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION. 


YOUR ASSOCIATION— By assisting to build up NVGA's income and invested capital. 


This plan was approved at a meeting of the NVGA Board of Trustees at Syracuse, New York, in 
July. Previous to this time, Life Memberships could be purchased only on payment of $100 
cash. Now you may make partial payments in any sum of not less than $10 a year. 


Payments must be received regularly each year throughout the period of payments in sums not 
less than $10 a year in order to constitute purchase of Life Membership. 


This offer does not include Branch dues. Make arrangements for payment of local dues with 
your Branch treasurer. 
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MAKE APPLICATION AND YOUR FIRST PAYMENT NOW 
to 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 
525 West 120th Street New York, New York 

















OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc., 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Marnoarst E. Bennett, Director of Gui- Executive Secretary, Cuanunce W. Fattor, Headquarters 





dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 


C. Girasat Waann, First Vice-Pres., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 
Frorence E. Crarx, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, Farragut H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
Lzonarp M. Mixrsr, Treasurer, Director of Guidance, Rockland County, Nyack, N. Y. 


Trustees 


Miprgp M. Hiceman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wituiam K. Hopxins, Director of Industrial Relations, Columbia Pictures Corp., Hollywood, Calif. 
Groror E. Hutcugrson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Departement of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carrott L. Smarts, Chief, er Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 


Vernon S. Stevens, Vocational 


unselor, Western Technical-Commercia! School, Toronto, Canada 


Maazion R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Branch President Secretary 

California 

Northern J. Paul Mohr O. S. Hubbard, % County Supt. Schools, San Jose 

Southern Alfred Lewerenz Herbert C. Anderson, 1646 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 
Canada : 

Ontario S. R. Ross Harold L. Armstrong, Shaw Schools, Ltd., Toronto 
Colorado Winfield P. Niblo Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 1213-16th Ave., Denver 
Connecticut A. Gordon Nelson Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 


District of Columbia ‘Florence N. Cornell I. B. Irving, Jefferson Jr. H. S., Washington, D.C. 

National Capital T. C. Alexander L. E. Lawson, Shaw Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Florida 

South D. L. Bosworth Helen Armstrong, 108 S.E. 1st Ave., Miami 
Georgia 

Atlanta Fred Stiles Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta 
Hawaii 

Honolulu Colin J. Herrick Mrs. Gertrude Dow, 1031 S. King St., Honolulu 
Illinois 

Chicago Emil Kerchner Kathryn Judkins, 1302 Ritchie Court, Chicago 
Indiana 

Northern Helen Dernbach Frank Chapman, High School, Mishawaka 
Iowa Leonard Calvert A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 

Quad City Paul Young Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 
Kansas M. S. Kaufman S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 
Kentucky M. M. White H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 
Louisiana 

New Orleans George H. Terriberry Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Maine Theodore S. Johnson Eleanor M, Walsh, High School, Brunswick 
Maryland Thoinas D. Braun Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 

Baltimore Fannie W. Howard Elder Russell, NYA, 401 Waters Sc. 
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Merrimack Valley John A. Brodhead Cora M. Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 

New England Mary Tolman Chester Neilson, High School, Lexington 
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Eprroz's Nora: Members are urged to cooperate in keeping these listings up-to-date by reporting 
changes to Clarence W. Failor, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 
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Sue Clough 
Lawrence Hess 
L. J. Luker 
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L. R. Frazier 
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Ethel Wooden 


W. H. Kurtz 


Louis E. McKee 
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Ira L. Spear 


Carmen Gémez Tejera 


Isabelle M. Nicol 


Frank McClelland 
Herbert W. Knopp 
L. V. Stockard 
Dorothy Smith 
Mitchell Dreese 
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C. H. Waller 
R. A. Beckwith 


Walter Kingham 


Secretary 


Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate St., Dearborn 

Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Ruby Johnson, Williamston H. S. 

Arvilla Winegarden, 450 Adams St., S.E., Grand Rapids 


Laura J. Montank, Marshall H. S. 


Anne Caroline Tetley, Ritenour H. S., Overland 
J. G. Ragsdale, Galiatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Mary Louise Leslie, Van Sant School of Business, 
19th and Harney 


Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Elizabeth Creagh, Daniel E. Dickinson Jr. H. S. 
Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Troy 

Raymond F. Kelley, Eastwood H. S., Syracuse 
Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 
Fernabelle Brandow, Box 233, Richfield Springs 
Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St. 

Martha Quinotte, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
Dorothy Champeney, John Marshall H. S. 

Anne Ducey, H. S., Haverstraw 


Mary E. Brooks, 3111 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mildred A. Davey, Hastings-on-Hudson 
Candace Doelman, Middleport H. S., Middleport 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 
Josephine Shapiro, 892 Clifton Crest Terrace 

Lucy Kimbel, 1459 Wagar Ave., Lakewood 

Ruth Allen, 1918 Ontario St., Toledo 


Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Mary Alice Laird, Mifflinville 

Kathryn G. North, U.S.E.S., 126 E. 11th St. 
Margaret Forrest, Personnel Dept., Girard College 
George W. Culberson, 3136 Avalon St., Pittsburgh 


Diego I. Hernandez, T. and I. School, Caguas 
Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 


R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Carl Brockett, Court House, Nashville 

Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Inez Cook, Middlebury 


James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 
Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Mrs. Gladys Scroggins, 1908-36th St., Parkersburg 


Dorothy Strese, Mondovi, Wisc. 
Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramic 
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N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1942-43 


Sections 


Administration and Supervision of Guidance: 


Individual Analysis: Franxun J. Zeran, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Occupational Research: Mary J. Drucker, National 
Youth Administration, Ohio, Hoster Building, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Preparation for Guidance Service: 
Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th Sc., 
more, 


Leona C. Bucnwa tp, 
Balti- 


Divisions 


Rural Guidance: Raymonp M. Hanpvitte, Bureau of 
Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 
Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennna. 


Placement: Dreno Byornaraa, U. S. Employment 
Service Division, Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching: Gertrups Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Colleges: Sipney E. Tarsox, Central YMCA College, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Out-of-School: A. A. Livericut, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Secondary Schools: S. Marion Justice, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Special Groups: Eprru Katz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kercuner, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Community Aspects: Luster J. Scniogrs, Board 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 


Constitution and Organization: Mitprep L. Br 
64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


Program: C. Gitpert Wrenn, University of 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Grorcs § 
Hutcnerson, State Department of Educagi 
Albany, N. Y. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVG 
Representatives: Warren K. Layton, Board 
Education, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary Be 
Corre, Board of Education, Cincinnati, 
(1944); Lester J. Scurogrs, Board of Educati os 
228 N. La Salle Sc., Chicago, Ill. (1943); Geonga: 
E. Hutcuerson, State Department of Edu 
Albany, N. Y. (1943). 


Dictionary of Education: Joun M. Brewer, H 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: Hell 
D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Ratpn B. Kenney, State Teachers Gob 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Corre, Board of Education 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publicity; Max E. Basgr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washia ‘ 
D. C. 


Ethical Practices: Louis H. Sone, Federation Employ 


ment Service, 67 W. 47 St., N. Y. C. ; 
Legislation: Heven E. Samver, Gordon Junior H.§) 
Washington, D. C. 
Nominations: Marion R. Trasuz, The Pennsylvatia) 
State College, State College, Pa. 
Radio: A. H. Hausrata, Iowa State College, Amy) 
lowa : 
Regional Conferences: 


War Service: Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena Gp” 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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